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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do_ the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
‘Anown, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 


108 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, KEnmore 6-1173 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The COVER shows a few of the millions of humble and unknown 
fighters on the world’s greatest battle front. They are farmer 
refugees returning to their ancestral acres to take up once more 
their task of raising food for themselves and the teeming hordes 
of many cities. Weare indebted to the Protestant Film Commission 
for this eloquent picture from the moving picture, “My Name Is 
Han.”’: Aye reeks fe 


HAROLD S. LATHAM under the very modest caption, PAGES 
FROM A PUBLISHER'S ENGLISH NOTEBOOK, gives us the inti- 
mate picture of post war English life that only a veteran traveler and 
astute observer could bring back. Mr. Latham’s sympathetic insight 
into the problems of contemporary England makes a real contri- 
bution to better international understanding. 


* * a 


LEROY WILSON COONS was for nearly a generation the suc- 
cessful and respected leader of Universalists in Massachusetts. 
The account of the recent death of Dr. Coons and the tribute to 
him by his friend, Dr. George E. Huntley, can only partially indicate 
what this faithful minister and friend meant to hundreds of Uni- 
versalists for many years. 


* * * 


FRANK D. ADAMS approaches the problem of modern man’s 
duties with historical scholarship, ability to think rationally and an 
affectionate understanding of human frailty, in his contribution, 


SCANDAL IN THE GARDEN. 


* * * 


MRS. FLORA J. SHEFFROTH very thoughtfully and generously 
sent us the pictures of some of the PERSONS AT FERRY BEACH 
during the Churchmanship and the International Affairs Institutes. 


* * * 


BRAINARD F. GIBBONS was thinking primarily about Wisconsin 
Universalists in his essay on THE WORD IS WORK. This word is 
most emphatically for all Universalists. | 


BS * * 


THE SERVICE COMMITTEE NEWS brings us this month the 
heartening account of Dr. Ulrich’s first adolescent admissions tc 
the Home for Adolescent Displaced Orphans being operated ir 
Germany by Dr. Ulrich under the joint sponsorship of the Uni: 
versalist and Unitarian Service Committees. | 


* * * 


MAEANNA CHESERTON-MANGLE, editor of the Protesiail| 
Press Committee, speaks to a pressing need of our time which is 
constant challenge to our churches in “. . . UNTO OTHERS.’! 


* * * 


ARTHUR PEACOCK, minister of the Universalist Church o 
London, England, recently sent us a thoughtful POSTCRIPT TC 
AMSTERDAM from a liberal's point of view. 

* * * 

EMERSON S. SCHWENK, minister of the First Universalis 
Church of Haverhill, Massachusetts, is well-qualified to discuss the 
important and too often overlooked fact that RELIGION MAKES 
SENSE IN TEAMS. He has done much teamwork in the Fellowshiy 
of Reconciliation and in practical research in groups dynamics 


* * * 


ANGUS H. MACLEAN reveals both the complexity and the im 
portance of the problem of weekday religious instruction in val 


lation to the public schools in hi HAeae 
CHAMPAIGN DECISION. ig arhicle, -COMMENTION 
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The Real Enemy Is Hunger 


HE communist East and the capitalist West, like 
foolish brothers, are quarreling over who will 
ymminate their common heritage and all the while, 
lemies, unhindered, plunder the substance of both 
‘others. For while the United States and Russia 
ive to contain each other and to win allies against 
ch other, the soil of all the continents is being 
ashed into the oceans faster than it can be replaced. 
‘orldwide plunder of forests has steadily lowered 
e water level of the earth. Meanwhile, the popu- 
tion of the world goes on increasing. More people 
id less arable land means more and more hunger as 
e passes. 
The great enemy of America is not Russia; it is 
nger. The great enemy of Russia is not America 
by any capitalist country; that enemy is hunger. 
nis is not rhetoric but sober fact attested by many 
mpetent scientists of our time. Fairfield Osborne 
is drawn a dark picture of Our Plundered Planet. 
‘illiam Vogt, head of the conservation section of the 
an-American Union, in his stark and terrifying 
jlume, Road to Survival, shows that the unbalance 
eated by man-made erosion and denuding of the 
nd on all our continents plus our failure to do any- 
ing about population problems makes the future of 
ankind on this earth dark and dubious. 
Just as flood control in any given area extends not 
erely throughout a river valley, but goes clear back 
id up to the hill tops of the water shed, regardless 
‘state or national boundaries, so also the solution 
‘our world food and population problems takes us 
r beyond all political and geographical boundaries. 
In the middle of September, delegates from twenty- 
1e American Republics to the Inter-American Con- 
rence on Conservation saw a demonstration of soil 
irgery and woodland management on a six hundred 
bre tract of Colorado land. They saw what can be 
ne to redeem very bad situations. That was good 
far as it went. Pan-American conservation work 
very important and very encouraging, but it is 
ot enough. Erosion gullies in Manchuria are just 
important to the people of the Americas as are 
‘osion gullies in Mexico and Montana. 
We must not be deceived by our temporary pros- 
2rity. The abundant crops in America now are not 
e slightest guarantee against hunger for our child- 
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ren’s children. Indeed the very abundance of 1948 
may well contribute to hunger in 2048 or sooner. 

This is so because much wheat raised in America 
this year grew on land that should be tied down by 
grazing grasses. Areas that were in the dust bowl 
region in the depressed thirties have been plowed up 
after a short few years of grassing over. Today, 
they grow wheat to help feed the hungry world. 
Tomorrow, unless the mistakes of the past are avoided, 
the top soil of those lands will darken the skies over 
New York and Boston, while the distressed inhab- 
itants will wander down strange roads seeking new 
homes beyond the “blow.” 

This has happened before and may happen again. 
If it happens many times, the center of the North 
American continent will surely become an ever widen- 
ing desert. 

If we let this come to pass as it has on other con- 
tinents, and in the meantime, unregulated population 
increases continue, then no political organization, 
however world-wide, can save our descendants from 
catastrophic tragedy. Hunger will bring war and its 
inevitable companions, pestilence, famine, and death. 
Here, indeed, is a chain reaction as deadly as any 
atomic fission. 

But these dire consequences need not be. They 
are not inevitable if men will use their brains and 
profit by experience. The men of long ago, who 
ruthlessly slashed the great cedars of Lebanon and so 
helped bring about the aridity of a once fertile area, 
did so inignorance. ‘Today, enough men everywhere 
know the fearful cost of man-made erosion and de- 
forestation to avoid repeating past mistakes. We 
can do something positive to protect ourselves and 
our descendants against war, pestilence, famine, and 
death if we will join forces in a world crusade against 
hunger, the common enemy of all men. 

The big brothers who today are fighting each other 
must join forces to fight this common enemy. 

It is later than we think. Our continents, like the 
fabled Atlantis, are sinking into the sea. Our forests 
and our grasslands are in danger of becoming dead 
deserts. 

Modern men of both East and West must wake up 
to these stern facts and build brotherhood or face 
certain ruin. 
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OUR LOYAL LEADER FAMILY 


F THE many hundreds of letters that came to us 
O commenting on the binder’s omission of the 
central section from the August number, not one was 
ungracious nor unreasonable. We are, therefore, 
deeply grateful to our LEADER family for patience 
and forbearance in this affair which was totally 
beyond our control. : 

Our readers were not only courteous and patient. 
Many of them were most helpful in their understand- 
ing attitude and their positive desire to help us. 
Miss Clara B. Meggett of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in acknowledging receipt of the supplement contain- 
ing the missing center section said, ‘““This omission 
from many of the August Leaders must have caused 
quite a bit of extra expense for THE LEADER, so I 
am enclosing a few postage stamps that I happened 
to have to help on the extra expense.” 

From Minneapolis, our friend, Marion Griffith 
wrote, ‘“‘We received our copy of the middle of the 
book and would not have missed it for a good deal.” 
Miss Griffith also sent us the following, ‘‘Prayer for 
Scribes,’ which the Minneapolis Star says, ‘“‘was 
unearthed by the Vicar of a parish not far from_the 
Shropshire borders.”’ Of the prayer addressed to 
St. Francis de Sales, patron saint of newspapermen, 
Miss Griffith says, ‘It may give you some comfort in 
your recent difficulties.” 


“St. Francis, dear patron of a harrowed 
tribe, grant us thy protection. Bestow on 
us, thy servants, a little more of thy critical 
spirit, and a little less on our readers; confer 
on our subscribers the Grace of condescen- 
sion in overlooking our faults, the Grace of 
light in acknowledging our merits, and the 
Grace of promptitude in paying our bills. 

‘“Make them less partial to compliments, 
more callous to rebuke, less critical of mis- 
prints. Give us beautiful thoughts, brave 
thoughts, so that we, thy children, may 
have the courage to write as we think and 
our readers the docility to think as we write. 


“Then shall we, thy faithful servants, 
resting on thy protection fight thy battles 
with joyful hearts, drive the wolf from the 
door, the devil from the fold, and meet thee 
in everlasting peace, amen.” 


Well, some of the major blessings of that prayer, 
of course, we stand in need of, but others we already 
have and for them give our humble and joyous 
thanks. Our subscribers do have the Grace of ‘‘over- 
looking our faults.”” For this we are most grateful 
and by this gracious loyalty, we are inspired to strive 
constantly to improve the paper. 

Under the competent and industrious leadership 
of Charles A. Wyman, a new crew is being rounded 
out for our new mechanical department. This num- 
ber was printed on our new offset presses and bound 
and mailed by our own people in our own shop. 

It will take us a few weeks to get everything on 
schedule and working with complete smoothness. 
Eventually, however, you will receive your monthly 
hee several days before the first day of its month 

ate. 
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OUR NUMBER ONE JOB 


he IS not too much to say that the number one j 
of the individual Christian today is to counter: 
the mounting hysteria shouted at the American p 
ple from the radio and streaming across our da 
headlines. According to the ill-considered and \ 
wise propaganda barrage under which we all li 
there is imminent danger of an inevitable war betwe 
Russia and the United States breaking out any di 
Our country is filled with traitors just waiting for 
hour to betray us. | 


This headline stuff is nonsense, but it is danger 
nonsense. Certainly we have serious differences 
Russia. Admittedly there are no easy solutions 
the horizon. Of course there is much suspicion 4 
ill will between us. This does not add up to ° 
between us as too many people suppose. 


The situation will not bring war if the a 


citizen in this country does what he can to a 
hysteria in himself and his neighbor. This he 
tainly can do if he will. John G. Winant in his b 
Letter from Grosvenor Square, wrote, “Always: 
times of stress it is the simple virtues that re 
count ... courage and kindness, common sense ait 
sense of humor... and an abiding faith in the pur} 
of life gave strength and unity in advancing, 
dignity of man.”” The common man and wo 
all men and women can practice these simple vir 
and in doing so, keep themselves and their neigh’ 
sane and strong and efficient even in the midst off 
most trying circumstances. 


By the faithful practice of these known and hun 
human qualities, we can counteract the hysteria | 
is today pushing us toward war. 


PRACTICAL RUSSIAN AMERICAN | 
RELATIONS | 


NE WAY of gauging the present and pos4 
future relations between Russia and the Ux 
States is to look at the report on trade relation 


tween the two for the first six months of this I} 


‘United States Trade with the USSR” during) 
first six months of 1948, we imported from the Siz 
Union over thirty-six million dollars worth of g 
This was four million more than we imported 
Russia during the first half of 1947. Most signifi} 
is the fact that these imports included incr¢f 
quantities of strategic chrome and manganese ore}? 
in hardening steel. The increased import of |f! 
ores was fifty per cent in the last three months}! 
the first three months of the period. 


Wie 


_ This, in spite of the relatively small total fit 
impresses us much more than the lurid headlin 
the sensational press. Two nations that contin 
exchange strategic materials most probably me}! 
continue to ksep the peace with each other. _| 
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HEY DID NOT DIE IN VAIN 


a New York Times reporter describing the 
ii death by assassination of Count Bernadotte in 
sarusalem, September 17, said, ‘“They were stopped 
iy an Israeli type jeep parked across the road. 
‘wo men climbed out of the jeep, walked to the 
Mediator’s car. One of the men poked a machine 
un in the car window and opened fire. Count 
pernadotte and an aide Colonel Andre Serot, a French 
ifficer, were killed almost instantly.” And that was 
he end of the Mediator and his aide. It was just 
hat coldly brutal and matter of fact. The man 
ith the machine gun thought and probably still 
jninks he settled something. 


True, the assassin brought to an abrupt and most 
jntimely end the earthly life of a very brave and 
oble man and his assistant. The heartfelt sym- 
jathy of all men and women of good will goes to the 
lamilies of these men who gave their lives trying to 
stablish peace in Palestine. 

| Bernadotte and what he stood for so fairly and 
jourageously are not dead and done for. Our age 
snot only the age of force. Neither the man with the 
jaachine gun nor the dictator with the absolute 
nilitary state calls the tune in our world. These 
nelong to the past and are on their way off the stage 
f history. This was the age of Hitler and Mussolini 
ma recent yesterday, but now they are gone. It 
3s today not only the time of the man with the gun; 
tis also the day of Gandhi and Bernadotte. 


| Our generation is engaged in a gigantic struggle 
vetween blind or fanatical and selfish power on one 
ide and intelligence and good will on the other hand. 
che Gandhis, the Bernadottes, the Schweitzers, and 
nillions of unknown but loyal men and women make 
ip the forces of intelligence and good will. These 
re the heralds of a new dawn, the courageous 
vanguard of a new and better age which is to be. 

| All such men and women who died for their fellow 
nen we salute. And today we salute Count Berna- 
lotte and his aide, most recent martyrs to peace. 
They did not die in vain. 


“Though the cause of evil prosper, . 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong. 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


\ PIONEERING RADIO PROJECT 
By The Episcopalians 


| 

: . Se long and careful research, the Protestant 
. Episcopal Church has decided to embark on an 
ambitious radio drama program. ‘This program, 
which will be nationally broadcast from more than 
five hundred stations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
system, will present scenes from great plays done by 
nationally known actors and actresses. The dramas 
themselves, without moralizing or ‘theologizing,’ will 
present fundamental Christian messages. The only 
direct church appeal will be a brief ‘‘tie in’? announce- 
ment inviting people to learn more about the Epis- 
copal religion and to attend an Episcopal church. 
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The research of the Episcopal churchmen showed 
that next to the top in listener preference is serious 
drama and that Friday night is an excellent listening 
night, hence the use of drama and the time chosen 
for the broadcasts. 


Presiding Bishop Sherrill said bluntly that, “Today 
the church has a great message, but almost no means 
of bringing that message to millions outside its own 
congregations. . . Since the church has always 
been a great patron of the arts and was largely 
responsible for the development of the theatre, it 
seemed almost inevitable that the church should find 
in the great dramatic plays of all time the best possi- 
ble vehicle for the Christian messages the church has 
to give.” 


We are in hearty agreement with Bishop Sherrill 
and we believe that the Episcopal church will not 
only help itself but also will help all Christian 
churches by this program. This is a courageous 
pioneering project that will greatly increase the 
influence of Christian ideology. 


The program will be expensive of course. How 
will it be financed? By a three per cent addition to 
local church budgets. Ministers and lay folk of 
Episcopal churches have enthusiastically welcomed 
the new radio program and will support it. 


The Episcopal church is doing what the liberal 
churches everywhere should be doing, utilizing the 
radio intelligently, and with vision and courage taking 
on a substantial extra expense to do the job. Liberal 
churches could do the same. Our need is never lack 
of money. It is lack of vision and courage and not 
enough belief in the response of the people to a 
worth-while project. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


One of the really sound investments we have made 
in the American Zone of Germany is the money spent 
to set up libraries and reading rooms for Germans 
where the best in American books, periodicals 
and newspapers is available. These installations are 
very popular with Germans. The fact that they 
have been a gift of the American people not an oc- 
cupation charge on the German people has not only 
increased their popularity but also made the reading 
material much more influential than it otherwise 
would be. Recently, some subordinate officer or 
officers in a burst of economy ordered the libraries 
charged to occupation costs. General Clay with 
wisdom and foresight rescinded the order. 


* * * 


Dean LeRoy EB. Loemker of Emory University in 
a symposium volume on The Christian Faith and 
Secularism says, ‘“The dilemma of our century crowds 
upon on us daily more firmly — not merely one world 
or none, but one loyalty, great enough to unite us all, 
to inspire us all, to save us all, or the chapters of our 
era of moral leadership and achievement must end in 
suffering and death.”” We most heartily agree with 
this clear statement of our common need for a reli- 
gious universalism which shall unite Methodists and 
Universalists and Baptists and Buddhists in practic- 
ing brotherhood. 
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Pages From A Publisher’s English Note Book 


Harold S. Latham 


ITHIN the past year I have made two trips to 
England, and these impressions are taken from 
my notebooks of both visits. 

One of these trips was made “‘by freight.”’ I had 
always wanted to cross on a freighter, and on this 
occasion it became a necessity. Conditions had pre- 
vented my arranging passage far in advance of the 
actual time at which I had to sail and none of the 
regular passenger liners had accommodations. 
Through a friend I was able to secure a room on a 
10,000 tonner carrying sugar, oranges, and automo- 
biles to Belgium and Holland. 

It was a most unusual adventure and I cordially 
recommend a cargo vessel for a translantic crossing 
to anyone who is not too fussy and who likes the sea. 
But I can assure you that it is very different from a 
crossing on a luxury liner. 

This difference began at the dock from which the 
ship sailed. Before I was allowed to embark, I had 
to sign a statement that my baggage did not contain 
more than three firearms or five hundred rounds of 
ammunition! 

I had wondered why, in a time of peace, visitors 
were not allowed and friends not permitted to see a 
passenger off. I soon discovered the reason, and 
although one friend did manage to smuggle himself 
on to the ship with me for a look around before sail- 
ing, I should not recommend this to many people. 
A more confusing place, or dangerous than this freight 
dock during the hours immediately preceding de- 
parture, I have rarely seen. Tow motors were 
hauling great loads of freight, derricks were swinging 
at you, infernal engines of all kinds were rushing 
toward you. There was no open space where you 
could walk safely, and everywhere tough-looking 
customers were eyeing you suspiciously. This was 
ee two hours before the announced sailing time. 

ith difficulty I found a man who reluctantly 
loaded my baggage on a small hand truck and we 
started out, winding our way through this maze of 
potential death for miles, it seemed, until we came to 
the point where we could board the vessel. Here 
was no familiar gangplank, but a long flight of 
wobbly stairs on a rope support. We made it! 
_Once on board, we looked around for someone to 
direct us. Finally, I saw a man in ship uniform and 
told him that I had been assigned to the purser’s 
cabin. He was not in particularly good humor, this 
officer, and he replied very shortly, “I have strict 
orders to put no one in the purser’s cabin. You will 
have to go in the usual men’s quarters.”’ 

“But I have a ticket for the purser’s room. It 
clearly states that it is the purser’s room on it, and it 
was arranged through ——-—.’’ Here I mentioned 
the name of one of the officers of his line. That 
name was the open sesame. “That’s a different 
matter,’”’ he agreed, and led me to the room, which I 
found to be very comfortable. There was a single 
bed in it, a desk, a chair, a good clothes closet, a 
washbasin with running water. 

After a little unpacking I went on deck to explore 
the ship. Among the printed notices which had been 
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handed to me by the freighter’s representative 
one which had aroused some anxiety on my part. 
read: ‘‘Passengers, after having inspected the acc’ 
modations assigned, have the privilege of debarky 
in which case full passage money will be refunde 
This had made me wonder what I might be in 
but I was really very well-satisfied. There 
nothing elegant about this ship, but it did seem 
have rather expansive deck space, and it was mo 
ately clean and attractive. A notable lack 
chairs. There was nothing on which one could 
down. I later learned that the thing to do wa: 
take the one chair in my cabin with me when I w 
on deck. I learned, too, to keep an eye on it beca 
the other passengers did not have many 
among them. I think I could have earned 
passage by renting this one chair out to them. 
We were to sail at five o’clock in the afternoor) 
was actually after midnight before we left. The | 
morning out I awoke to the smooth running of 
ship on a calm sea, under a clear blue sky. / 
n a cargo ship one runs something of a risk inj 
fellow passengers. I was especially fortunate. 
were eleven besides myself, and it was for the m 
part a very congenial group. There was an ae 
who had recently ended a run in a Broadway s 
there was a young American painter on his wa 
Paris to study; there was a Dutch surgeon who |! 
been in the United States studying plastic surge 
there was a news correspondent for a New 
publication; there was a French motion picture 4 
ducer; there was a college student headed fora ve 
tion tour by bicycle of Belgium, France, and Engla: 
there was a Dutch middle class couple; and there" 
a young Belgian student who had been at the U 
versity of Utah on some kind of exchange scholars 
studying dry farming; and there were two or 
who shall remain in obscurity. We had a lot of f 
our group, meeting together, talking, discuss 
books and plays, and playing cards. We got to kr 
each other and to enjoy each other’s society far m 
than on the typical ocean crossing. 
The food was excellent and abundant! Theco 
student always had six eggs for breakfast. The Dui 
couple usually had two or three orders of steak w 
steak was the principal item on the menu. Eve 
was well-cooked in a plain way, but the service ¥ 
something fantastic. 
The twelve passengers ate in the officers’ mess 
— and the place was well named — in two sitti 
half the officers and half the passengers at the f 
the rest at the second. Exactly one hour ¥ 
allowed for the two sittings, a half hour each. Peo 
who had the first sitting were less fortunate than th 
at the second, because when their half hour was 
they were obliged to vacate the table for the seco 
group, whereas the second group could linger over 1 
coffee. The dining room steward was most 
mannered and kept reminding us that we were not 
a luxury liner but on a tramp steamer, without a 
equipment for conveniences to passengers. His co 
ment to this effect soon became our byword, @ 
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John Masefield’s Home 


never anything went wrong we would all sing out in 
‘us: ‘“This is a tramp steamer.”’ We had a lot of 
making light of little annoyances and difficulties. 
he only seriously unpleasant episode was at break- 
jone morning. A man in the first sitting was late 
i the half hour was up before he had finished his 
1. The steward gruffly ordered him away from 
table. He refused to move. The steward then 
« his chair and turned it around and was about to 
st him to leave when the storm broke. I have 
ly seen a worse exhibition of temper. The pas- 
ver shouted at the top of his voice that he would not 
rdered around in this way, that he wouldnever 
ken the mess hall again but would insist that the 
rard bring his meals to his cabin. With that, he 
ced away. 

e knew, of course, that the steward would not 
2 him in his cabin, and bets were on as to the 
ber of meals from which he would stay away. 
oon he was nowhere to be seen, but along about 
o’clock he appeared on the deck, walking up and 
jn, and precisely at five o’clock he came in to 
jer, on time to the moment. From then on he 
fone of the most docile of passengers. 

nere was little to interrupt the daily routine of 
s, walking, cards. We had no stormy weather. 
hct, the ocean was as calm as a millpond. We 
ja real fire drill one day, not the perfunctory sort 
hing that most passenger liners have. The life- 
js were actually uncovered and swung out over 
ivater and the motors started. Each lifeboat had 
ytor. 

| is freighter was rather fast. We passed nearly 
| hing on the road, so to speak, and long before 
hed it would happen, we were nearing port. It 
(us eight days to sail from New York to Antwerp. 
1is Belgian port, while one of the greatest harbors 
jarope, is practically landlocked. The entrance 
iiteamers is through a canal. We reached the 
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canal early in the morning, but had to wait our turn 
until midafternoon, for only one ship is allowed in the 
canal at a time. 

Antwerp harbor was a beautiful sight. There were 
ships from many nations, the United States, Turkey, 
ee France, Belgium, Sweden, to mention only 
a few. 

I had wondered what was going to happen when I 
arrived in Belgium, for I do not speak French. It 
was a Saturday afternoon, and too late to go on to 
London. I should have to stay in Antwerp. I 
wondered about accommodations and how I would 
get them. Great was my joy when, as the ship came 
up to the dock, I discovered two English friends wait- 
ing for me; David Divine, who writes under the 
name of David Rame, as well as under his own name, 
and is the author of many successful books, and his 
wife. They had come from England especially to 
meet me and to be with me in Belgium for a day. 
The Belgian experience, therefore, instead of being 
the nightmare I had feared, was delightful. Before 
dinner that evening, we toured the city, went to the 
top of the tallest building, which is also incidentally 
the tallest in Europe, where we saw the harbor spread 
out before us, and visited the Antwerp Cathedral 
with its many Rubens originals, including the “De- 
scent from the Cross.’’ Oftentimes an admission fee 
is charged at the cathedral, but we went in at the 
beginning of a religious service when there is no fee. 
That being so, many of the Rubens pictures were 
covered so that the free visitors could not see them! 

Belgium has recovered from the war more com- 
pletely than any other country in Europe. Food is 
abundant, though at a terrific price. Stores are well- 
stocked with all sorts of supplies. The Belgians, too, 
are gay! The central street of Antwerp for miles 
was a permanent carnival, with merry-go-rounds and 
side shows running twenty-four hours of the day. 

After a comfortable night at a hotel, we left by car 
for Ostend, seventy miles away. ‘This ride gave me 
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an excellent view of the Belgian countryside. As I 
have said, I found this normal, with everyone busy, 
and few evidences of war until we got to Ostend. The 
harbor of Ostend was badly damaged, and many ruins 
still remain. At Ostend we took the boat for Dover, 
England, the crossing taking about four hours. 

On the way we passed Dunkirk, and David Divine, 
who had received a distinguished service medal for 
the part he took in the Dunkirk evacuation, pointed 
out the scene of that great experience. As we came 
into Dover, the white cliffs were gleaming in the sun. 
I have seen these cliffs before, but never in just the 
light in which I saw them this time. At Dover we got 
the train for London, about two hours away. 

At London I had the only difficult experience that 
I have had with customs. I had been warned that 
the Belgian officials would be unpleasant, but they 
were not. They did not even look into my trunk or 
bags. In London the officials seemed to have made 
up their minds that I might be a diamond smuggler. 
I had a new trunk which was apparently sturdier 
than some of them and the bottom of the trunk 
thicker. The inspector tapped it, measured it inside 
and out, and looked at me skeptically. Then he 
looked at the trunk again and did some more figuring. 
He finally concluded that perhaps I was all right, and 


passed my luggage. I was told that there had be 
lot of smuggling of diamonds from Belgium, and: 
my coming to London from New York by way 
Belgium was in itself ground for suspicion, for n 
travelers do not take that roundabout route. 

It is difficult to describe the England of today 
to give a fair picture of life and conditions there. 
the one hand, I could tell you that life is pretty g 
that many things which we think of as necessities 
absolutely missing, stores ill stocked, and people 
couraged and irritable and there would be truth i 
of these statements. On the other hand, I can re: 
with equal honesty that the population is not st. 
ing, that government control of restaurant and k 
meals guarantees food at reasonable prices, and" 
while clothes are not abundant, men and wome! 
adequately dressed. 

The English people are obviously disillusioned 
a bit impatient. They had expected difficult time 
a year after the war but had been led to believe 
conditions would then improve. Because the 
provement has been delayed, they are inclined t 
more vocal than I have ever known them to B 
their criticism of their government. One man | 


to me, ‘““The women will turn the present governr 
out sooner or later. They are going to rebel ag 
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his standing in queues to get every mouthful of food, 
tanding in queues to get every shred of clothing. 
et this go on for a little longer and the women in 
reat exasperation will take over!”’ 

I do not know how much there is in this, of course, 
ut I do know that the women are becoming pretty 
yell wrought-up over the situation. Women who 
ave never done any house work now have to do it 
Il and, in addition, buy the daily food, get in line 
yith baskets, and stay there sometimes for hours to 
ecure the evening meal. Fish, fowl, and some fruits 
nd vegetables may be purchased without points, 
ut meat, butter, oil, fats, and many other foods are 
till on points. Eggs and potatoes and some other 
taples are allocated, that is, the amount which may 
e bought varying with the supply. Anyone with a 
mall appetite could easily eat at a single meal his 
ntire ration of bacon or meat for a week. Butter, 
f course, is a luxury which few enjoy. Yet, in the 
ace of all this, the English housewife seems to be able 
0) a7 her family healthfully, if somewhat monoto- 
ously. 

Living at a hotel, the only meal which I found 
uldly trying was breakfast. No eggs whatsoever 
rere served by the hotel during my entire stay there. 
ish, fishcakes, and kippers were the standard diet 
wr breakfast. No orange juice, of course. and the 
yast was typical English toast and so was the coffee. 
ut after all, this was a minor inconvenience. 
Ihave referred to government control of restaurant 
ices: a public eating place may serve only three 
purses, and bread, if served, counts as a course. 
he usual lunch or dinner, therefore, consists of an 
ypetizer or soup, fish or meat with vegetables, and 
dessert. For this a reasonable price is fixed, and 
» this is added a house charge set by the govern- 
ient. In this way the more elaborate places can 
ike care of a larger overhead by having a higher 
yuse charge than the less elaborate places. The 
rerage luncheon would perhaps come to a total of 
»out four or five shillings, or one dollar; the average 
dinner to eight or ten shillings, or one dollar and a 
f, or two dollars. At these meals the food would 
t be abundant, from the American standpoint, but 
ey seem to have been proved to be nutritious and 
fr the most part adequate. 

!Because of the food situation, eating clubs have 
veloped. These correspond roughly to our old 
pakeasies. You pay a fee, ostensibly to join a 
hb. Here you fare better both in quantity and in 
Jality than at most public places. I was taken to 
le of these clubs where I had one of the best meals 
tad in London, but at a fantastic price, as I learned 
)m a surreptitious look at my host’s bill. But I 
is uneasy in mind over the system, and although the 
called “‘club’”’ offered to enroll me as a member, I 
‘Wer went back. 

(To be continued in our next number) 
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“WHADDYA READ?” 


It Could Be Propaganda 


The Statement. Widespread press stories have 
emphasized the serious “swamping” of New York’s 
population and relief facilities by an influx of six 
hundred thousand indigent, undisciplined Puerto 
Ricans since 1940. The Truth. A survey by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, shows that: (a) the number of immigrants is 
between one hundred sixty thousand and two hun- 
dred thousand; (b) of five thousand Puerto Ricans 
examined in one thousand, one hundred thirteen 
households, only one hundred sixty-one persons, or 
six per cent of the adults, were on relief rolls. 


* * * 


_The Statement. Greek children captured by guer- 
rillas under Markos were “proved” to be starving 
when taken, by a photograph showing a band of 
emaciated youngsters. The picture was released by 
pro-Markos sources. The Truth. The photo was 
taken from the book Greek Trilogy, by Lieut.-Colonel 
W. Byford Jones, published in 1945, and showed the 
results of nazi occupation three years previously. 


* * * 


The Statement. George Seldes, reporting on Ital- 
ian riots to his paper In Fact after the attempt: to kill 
communist leader Palmiro Togliatti: “I did not 
realize how much the working people of Italy hate 
America.” The Truth. The Italian elections, pub- 
lic opinion polls respected for accuracy, and objective 
observation have uniformly shown that, while Italian 
workers representing the communist movement take 
on an anti-American line, the majority deeply value 
American aid, American governmental ideas, and the 
United States as a nation. 


* * * 


The Statement. Press reporting has stressed the 
“loss” to the British government of ninety-three 
million dollars by the newly nationalized coal indus- 
try during its first year of operation. The Truth. 
The bookkeeping loss was caused by abnormally 
large outlays for (a) new machinery to reach coal at 
deep levels, and (b) increased wages to lure workers 
into a decrepit industry. Augmented coal produc- 
tion was vital to the nation, and these steps secured 
it. The government does not actually foot the loss, 
which comes out of the industry’s expected returns 
over the years. And the first three months of the 
second year, just completed, showed a profit of more 
than two million dollars. 


¥ * * 


The Statement. Leroy ‘Satchel’’ Paige, Negro 
baseball star bought recently by the Cleveland 
Indians, has been represented widely in the press as 
habitually consuming vast quantities of watermelon 
and as liking to drive his fire-engine-red automobiles 
at extreme speeds. The Truth. Paige eats only 
modest amounts of watermelon, and has a meager 
athlete’s diet generally. He has never owned a red 


car in his life. 
0 Worldover Press 
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A Workman Who Needeth Not Te Be Ashamed 


George E. Huntley 


EROY WILSON COONS was “‘called to be an 
apostle.” In his early manhood, he caught a 
vision of a world beautiful and he perceived his duty 
to be a messenger of comfort and hope and power to 
men and women in need of direction and uplift. 
Never afterward was he “disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.” 

When in 1892 he entered the Theological School at 
Saint Lawrence University, he was at once recognized 
as a gentleman and ascholar. President Isaac Mor- 
gan Atwood prophesied for him a brilliant career and 
his fellow students rejoiced in the advent of an 
intellectual and spiritual leader. His example of 
dignity and probity helped raise the character of the 
entire student body and his conduct gave the school 
high standing throughout the community. 

After his graduation, he rendered notable service 
in a series of important pastorates. As an adminis- 
trator he was wise and tactful; as a preacher he was 
interesting, forceful, and inspiring; as a pastor he was 
faithful and efficient. He knew his people in their 
homes, received their intimate confidences, encour- 
aged and counseled them until their hard problems 
were solved. He had a genius for friendship coupled 
with an undoubted integrity that made him in the 
highest sense the “‘pastor’”’ of old and young. 

For twenty years, from 1922 to 1942, he served as 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches in Massa- 
chusetts. He was the assistant pastor of every Uni- 
versalist parish in the Commonwealth. He met with 
standing committees, he attended business meetings. 
He preached throughout the State, he received groups 
of puzzled churchmen in his office; and always he 
helped to make bad situations better and good situa- 
tions better still. Among his fellow clergymen, he 
was pastor to the pastors. His kindly fellowship was 
unfailing and that was the supreme need for many a 
downhearted minister. Young men, rebuffed in their 
early settlements, came to ask what they yet lacked 
and he told them with frankness but with gentleness. 
Older men, weary after years of patient endeavor, 
were guided to new fields and braced for persistence 
to the end. Many Massachusetts churches were 
given new leases of life by his careful counseling. 

It has been said that in his youth he caught a 
vision that controlled his entire career. He was 
convinced of, “‘the glorious gospel of the blessed God,”’ 
and that was what he believed persistently and 
preached with power. He made no attempt to solve 
all the confused problems of philosophy but he 
believed unfalteringly in the reliability of a Heavenly 
Father and in the fundamental rightness of the uni- 
verse. Thus, he could accept without flinching the 
hardship of this life and so, as a sympathetic minis- 
ter, he could stand beside an open casket and with 
serenity give assurance to those who mourned. 

Now, like Lincoln and all good men, he “‘belongs to 
the ages.” ‘They are the ages of God. They are the 
ages of Infinite Wisdom, and Power and Love. 


“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the . 


firmament and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.”’ 
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tlie Rev. Leroy Wilson Coons, D.D., for twent 
years directing head of Universalist Churches } 
Massachusetts until his retirement in 1942, die 
Wednesday, August 25, at his home, 204 Clark Roa 
Brookline, at the age of seventy-six. 

Dr. Coons, who prepared for the ministry at § 
Lawrence University, held B.D. and D.D. degre 
from St. Lawrence and A.B. and A.M. degrees fro! 
Bowdoin College, where he was elected to Phi Bet 
Kappa. A native of Ohio, his fifty years as minist 
and church official were spent in New England. 

Early pastorates were in Maine. ‘They were su 
cessively in Hallowell, Pittsfield, Brunswick an 
Augusta and covered a period of nineteen years up| 
1914 when Dr. Coons came to Massachusetts : 
minister of the First Universalist Church in Have 
hill. In 1922, he was appointed to the position whi 
he held for twenty years as Superintendent of Univ 
salist Churches in Massachusetts. 

He was a director of America’s oldest insurani 
company, Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, organizé 
1717 in Philadelphia, and was for many years 
trustee of the Doolittle Home for the Aged in Foxbor 

He held membership in Alpha Delta Phi fraternit} 
the Masons, Knights Templar; the Wayside In 
Fraters’ Club; Universalist Club of Boston and fa 
merly the Bowdoin College and University Clubs. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Loraine Thomas Coon 
his son, Quentin, and grandsons, Winslow al 
William of Cambridge and Norwell; and three siste% 
Mrs. Kirk Hoffman, Greenville, Ohio; Mrs. E. | 
Murray, New Paris, Ohio; and Mrs. Herbert | 
Rinehart, Arcanum, Ohio. 

Funeral service was held at Story Chapel, M 
Auburn Cemetery on Saturday, August 28, at3 PI 
Dr. George EK. Huntley officiated. 4 | 
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\ Scandal in the Garden 


unk D. Adams 


So when the woman realized that the tree was good for food and attractive to the eye, 
and further, that the tree was desirable for its gift of wisdom, she took some of its fruit, 


and ate it; she also gave some to her husband with her, and he ate. 


Then the eyes of 


both of them were opened, and they realized that they were naked; so they sewed fig- 
leaves together, and made themselves girdles. But when they heard the sound of the 
Lord God taking a walk in the garden for the breezes of the day, the man and his wife 
hid themselves from the Lord God among the trees of the garden. The Lord God 


called to the man. 


Where are you?” he said to him. 
“I heard the sound of you in the garden,” he replied, ‘and | was afraid, because | 
was naked; so | hid myself.” 


HIS is a true story. 
. I don’t mean that it is authentic history, a sober 
cital of events which once actually came to pass. 
ke most of the entrancing stories in Genesis, this 
is never meant to teach history. It serves a pur- 
se far more profound and searching than that. 
uis is a parable in highly dramatic form of something 
at happens sometime in some way to everyone of 
The tragedy of Macbeth is not history; but one 
ading that masterpiece in the light of some great 
uggle with his own conscience understands that 
akespeare is telling the truth. 
And that is what we have here — a setting forth 
thin the framework of concrete events a descrip- 
m of what comes to pass in our minds and hearts 
1en we are stripped of some illusion or fond belief. 
lis is the story of a psychological cataclysm, a 
ritual catastrophe. 
There was once a boy who idealized and adored his 
acher. Every boy does that at some time. The 
acher boarded in this boy’s home, so he had oppor- 
nity to observe her not only in the school-room but 
the more intimate associations of domestic life. 
rerything she did was perfect. Especially her table 
corum, the manner in which she took her food. 
rhaps the elders in the household thought her a 
tle stilted and pretentious; but the dainty way in 
‘ich she conveyed food to her mouth simply en- 
inced the boy. The wonder to him was that such a 
estial creature needed food at all! She was perfect 
d he worshipped at her shrine. 
But one day quite by chance he was passing the 
en pantry-door. The teacher was in the pantry 
me. A jar of baked beans was before her. At the 
ple she had accepted but a small portion of the 
, and she had rather toyed with those asif they 
re not quite equal to the ambrosia to which she 
s accustomed as she sat among the other goddesses 
Olympus. But at this moment she was suffering 
m no inhibitions. She was poising a tablespoon in 
It was heaped with baked beans. ‘They 
appeared into her mouth as if by magic. One, 
0, three spoonfuls she took in quick succession and 
sh every evidence of keen enjoyment. _ 
The boy stood rooted to the spot, staring at her. 
en, overcome by the sheer horror of it, he ran to 
room, threw himself upon the bed and wept. His 
al was shattered, his heart was broken. 
You know how that boy felt. You understand the 
my of that disillusion. A bit of knowledge sweeps 
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—Genesis 3:6—10 (American). 


aside our ignorance, or our fatuous faith, concerning 
some idealized person or thing, and the naked truth — 
or what seems to be the naked truth — is starkly 
revealed. In that moment the soul itself seems 
stripped and bare. It shrinks from the sight of its 
own nudity, seeking piteously to cover itself with the 
fig-leaf of confessed shame. There is a scandal in the 
garden of life. Human nakedness has been exposed. 
A cherished illusion has been shattered. And our 
first hurt impulse is to hide ourselves; not so much to 
shut out the accusing eye of God as to cover the face 
of our striken and wounded idealism. 


He is a fortunate man who has learned this true 
interpretation. It lifts a virile story up out of the 
fog of myth and legend and reveals it as a parable of 
human life. Simple as it is, we never outgrow its 
simplicity. It describes in figurative language a sub- 
jective experience which is common to all of us; not 
merely a fantastic event in the early career of the 
original human pair. 

This new interpretation has come not a minute too 
soon, for this is pre-eminently an age of disillusion. 
Every age suffers in some degree in this respect. But 
for the exposure of sheer spiritual nakedness the 
generation in which we live outstrips them all. And 
we are all suffering from the reaction — confusion, 
dismay and a bitter cynicism. 

You remember, just a few years ago, when the 
literary iconoclasts began what they called debunk- 
ing our heroes. They overdid it, of course; but we 
know now that they performed a real service. But 
the consternation created in most minds by their 
disclosures is not forgotten. Washington, Beecher, 
Harding may serve as examples. The truth is that 
Washington’s own diary was the source of the alleged 
new facts about the Father of his Country. 


That establishes two points only. One that Wash- 
ington was a human being, with all the foibles to 
which even greatness is subject; the other that he was 
indiscreet in writing about those foibles in his letters 
and diaries. If he was fond of the ladies — which he 
was; if he loved to play cards, dance and go fox- 
hunting — which he did; even if he liked the taste of 
his toddy, the worst we can say is that these were 
accepted practices in the best social circles of his time. 
It was not Washington’s fault that sentimentalists 
have made him out a god. But what a shock to those 
who had accepted without question the verdict of the 
sentimentalists! 
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In much the same fashion they dealt with Henry 
Ward Beecher, Gamaliel Harding and many of the 
earlier statesmen. Even the poets did not escape. 
The intelligentsia are telling us, and with some show 
of truth, that Longfellow’s poems are trash, Whittier’s 
not much better, and Lowell’s worse. And this 
nation of ours, we are reminded, was not conceived 
and born of pure idealism. Some of the figures which 
loom large in our early history have been sadly 
denuded. They are not the demigods romantically 
pictured in our school histories, but practical- 
minded, even cynical, politicians with an eye out for 
the main chance. 

And for great multitudes the two World Wars 
proved the supreme disillusionment. War is so dif- 
ferent from the battles in the books!. Human nature 
at the actual business of killing was not exactly por- 
trayed by “The Spirit of ’76,”’ which a certain realis- 
tic observer described as “‘a picture of three men; one 
had a fife, one had a drum, and the other had a 
headache.” ' 

At the outbreak of ‘World War I Frederick 
Norwood was an ardent young minister rising to 
prominence in British circles. Like many of his con- 
temporaries he plunged into service which carried 
him into almost every phase of the conflict. Later 
he testified in poignant language to what the war did 
to his mind. He reeled under the conviction that, 
when life was at its acutest and human need most 
desperate, the ordinary pulpit pabulum was useless. 
The dogmas he had been taught about religion and 
life afforded no point of contact with the toiling, 
moiling, fighting, floundering sons of men he en- 
countered in the trenches. He had to make a com- 
plete readjustment before he could regain his balance 
and march forward again. 

Something very like this has happened to our 
society in general. The eyes of both old and young 
have been opened and a spirit of cynicism is in the air. 
You hear flippant. references to the Bible. Someone 
has discovered that the stories in Genesis and else- 
where cannot be eccepted as authentic history; hence 
the account of creation there given is false and fan- 
tastic. Evolution explains everything! The Bible 
is afraud! Our eyes have been opened! 

The moral standards of former generations — they 
too are the bunk. Our fathers and mothers were 
just like ourselves, rebelling inwardly at the prohibi- 
tions and verbotens that hedged them about. If 
they walked more circumspectly, it was not because 
they were more saintly than their offspring but 
merely because they dared not step out of the pre- 
scribed path. They were chaperoned; they were 
ruled by fear. You can’t fool us! We see through 
the fake now! 

This is but one aspect of a change of mind which 
has come over us. But let us not be deceived by it. 
Hard boiled as it is, it is hollow and without sin- 
cerity, taken on as a kind of defense mechanism. 
Those who most truculently affect it — a relatively 
small number but they make a lot of noise — are 
haunted with the lack of something beautiful, some- 
thing they can revere, something that will be a chal- 
lenge to their spiritually starved natures. Their 
eyes have been opened and certain once cherished 
beliefs have been stripped naked. They know it is 
impossible to recapture the old lost illusions; to 
attempt it is to outrage intelligence. But their bleak 
assumption is that their present stage of ignorance 
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represents ultimate knowledge, that there is noth 
to which we can go forward that will compensate 
what we lost when our eyes were opened. So tl 
cover their confusion with a laugh or a sneer, rat! 
a hollow pretense which fools nobody but themsely 
It merely indicates a state of inner insecurity ¢ 
unrest. - 

Yes, ours is a disillusioned age, darkly suspici 
of all the orthodoxies of the past when not openly 
revolt against them. How are we to meet this a 
tude? The chief advantage which our fathers | 
joyed is not available to us. There was some rec 
nized objective authority then, whether folks boy 
to it or not. ‘Thus saith the Lord!” could 
thundered from the pulpit, and few indeed dai 
challenge that word. Try as we may, such meth« 
will not work now. If they did, we would not emp 
them; they are in violation of our spirit and traditi 

What, then, are we to do? What is the mods 
technique of religion and the Church? 

Let us confess at the outset, and with humility, t 
sins and errors of organized religion in the past. ‘T 
Church helped create the situation which now ve: 
us. The Church dogmatically refused to keep st 
with the advancement of human knowledge. Evo 
tion was an accepted principle in all the laborator 
of the world decades before the Church would tol 
ate or even consider it. Scholars had given up 7 
dogma of Bible infallibility a whole generation bef 
the Church showed .the slightest sign of yieldi 
The Church, indeed, for centuries pursued the suici 
policy for which we denounce totalitarianism tod: 
the policy of suppression, or driving out, the spirit 
bold, free inquiry and substituting a superstitio 
inflexible, dictatorial system of faith and practi 
The widespread revolt against religion which is rai 
pant today is the direct result of that obscurant 
policy. | 

There have been exceptions to these reaction 
policies. Our church, and liberal churches genera! 
have been less culpable in this respect; but we h 
some distance to go yet before we are liberal enoug 
lead the thinking world. We must forego our i 
for being “respectible,” like all the others. Ji 
remember that no movement in history w 
wrought any freedom or progress for mankind 
“respectible” in its beginnings. It was always r 
cal, heretical and daring. So let us resolve qu 
boldly to profit by the lessons of the past — in 
the attitude we take and method we pursue. 

The attitude must be one of honest frankn 
The Church henceforth must assume no autho 
except the authority of human experience and ° 
divine right to interpret that experience in spiri 
terms —for such is the ultimate basis of all authori 
Let us henceforth be willing to stand upon our 
feet, willing to subject every moral and spiritual 
trine to the test of human experience, and with 
age to reject that which is not able to meet the’ 
Let us stand ready to adjust ourselves immediatel 
every new truth, endeavoring always to deliver « 
message in the terms of the day in which we li 
Let us be done with the cloistered mildew of d 
centuries. 

_ A Church willing to do this will never lack aut 
ity; the authority of ethical rightness, moral enth 
asm and spiritual sincerity. Such an attitude 1 
disarm at once the bitterest critics of organi 
religion. 
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The method must be one of equal candor. We 
ust be as direct and forthright as people themselves 
ive grown to be, especially the younger generation. 
oung people know it immediately if you are ‘“‘hold- 
g out” on them. Let there be no evasions, no 
ypeals to outgrown dogmas. Let us confess that 
e social and spiritual nakedness, the disillusion, of 
hich they have become aware is an actual fact. 
he scales of sentimentalism have fallen from all our 
es. The heroes of other days were not faultless, 
id they never claimed to be. Abraham, Washing- 
n and your favorite teacher never asserted their 
vn excellence. Their adoring followers, usually a 
ng time thereafter, did that. Our fathers and 
andfathers, mothers and grandmothers, never set 
emselves up as saints. They were just as we are; 
ibject to the same temptations, bewildered by the 
me problems, pushed by the same urges, shaken by 
e selfsame emotional upheavals. 
All this is bound to come with something of a shock. 
e are all hero-worshippers and prone to envision 
ir heroes as quite unlike what they actually were. 
has seemed natural to believe that in the past 
ere were certain standards of excellence which we 
n never hope to equal. So our impulse is to revere 
em and stubbornly maintain their inviolability. 
ence, when this veneer of perfection — which we 
irselves have applied — is broken through by the 
set of new knowledge and experience, and the 
son or thing we have adored is shown to be human 
id fallible after all, we are shocked and dismayed. 
| this garden of life the discovery of our own, our 
utual nakedness, is always disconcerting. 
Thus at some time, and successively if we live and 
ow, we come to the crisis so graphically depicted in 
e Garden of Eden. We become aware of our 
iritual nakedness. And until we realize that these 
roes of ours had the same experience and were 
perfect creatures like ourselves, our impulse will 
. to run away and hide, because we feel that we are 
unworthy. 
So let us with utter frankness — and humility — 
nfess this fact for ourselves and for others. We are 
! fallible and prone to sin; but this does not mark us 
sinners above all other men. No, for this is a 
mmon human experience. The feeling of inferior- 
y, of spiritual nudity, is alleviated when we realize 
at. Only in this way can we abate the moral panic 
discovering that the wise and exalted are flesh 
id blood like all the rest of us. 
But let us by no means stop at this point, lest we 
em to be condoning or even encouraging our faults 
id weaknesses. One thing more is needful. Hence- 
rth we must probe a little deeper. 
The man and woman of the ancient parable were 
iven out of the Eden of their innocent ignorance. 
bit of fruit from the tree of knowledge had altered 
eir whole outlook and situation in life. Now they 
id to make a new adjustment. They had to dig in, 
:to speak, and they found the strange soil hard and 
sistant. But they were on their own now. They 
uld never go back, for there was a flaming sword 
the gate. 
No more can we. We too must dig in. We must 
abe down through that frail veneer. We must dig 
per into the hearts of those same heroes of ours; 
, deeper into the hearts of all of us. And we shall 
cover hidden there something so lovely and aspir- 
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ing, so pathetically hungry for a nobler way of life, 
that we stand in awe in the presence of it. 

This is the truth which has always been true. We 
do not always succeed in perceiving this holy thing. 
Forces pitiless and brutal too often drive it into the 
shadows. Sometimes in the best of men these forces 
leap into the saddle in an unguarded moment and ride 
rough-shod over all our nobler impulses. Such is the 
truth I was pointing at in alluding to the careers of 
Washington, Beecher, Harding and the rest. We 
must dig deeper to find the real souls of these men, 
the true souls of all other men, of whatever degree of 
moral awareness. In so doing we shall establish and 
confirm the only rational standard of spiritual 
authority. 

It is the unearthly genius of Jesus that he is able 
to do this. How unerringly he penetrated the mask 
of the blasphemer, the harlot and the grafting money- 
changer to touch the aching, tender human heart 
beneath! To do this increasingly, unwearingly and 
without dismay, whatever betide, is the everlasting 
mission of the church which bears Christ’s name. 


German Peace Movement 


Struggles For Comeback 


RUSHED by Hitler and decimated by the war, 

the German peace movement is painfully return- 
ing to work. By the end of 1945, the old German 
Peace Society was permitted to resume activities in 
the British Zone, but it was not allowed to publish a 
paper and has not yet been able to do so. Despite 
this handicap, along with a paper shortage even for 
publicity, more than four hundred delegates and 
guests took part in a conference at Bielefeld in 
November, 1946, and many attended an annual 
meeting at Frankfurt in July, 1947. The Society 
now maintains four groups in the British Zone and an 
equal number in the United States Zone. 

In a statement issued simultaneously in both Zones, 
the Society emphasized a six-point program: 1. Total 
annihilation of Prussian militarism with all its deep 
roots and manifestations; 2. Elimination of militarist 
and nazi literature and ideology wherever they may 
appear; 3. Prevention of the glorification of war in 
whatever form it may emerge, and the adoption of a 
law by which all violations of this principle are 
punishable; 4. Rigorous extermination of the super- 
man idea and the racist ideology which led to minor- 
ity persecution; 5. Education of the people, youth in 
particular, toward understanding of, and close co- 
operation with, other nations; 6. ‘Rejection of totali- 
tarian methods, since in a democratic state alone, 
may personal and spiritual freedom be guaranteed 
by law. 

There are significant links with international peace 
organizations in various parts of the country. Fre- 
quent spontaneous attempts are made to organize 
local peace bodies. Frankfurt has a small but grow- 
ing youth movement, said to be the only one in the 
country that has no connection with either the 
churches or the political parties; both boys and girls 
are members. A number of Bavarian women have 
organized what they call the “Stellafem,” or 
Woman’s Star, “to help each other and establish 
friendly contact with women abroad.” 

Worldover Press European Bureau 
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Front: Sermari Kasemsri, Lula Godfrey, ! 
Eddy Asirvatham. Rear: Carleton M. Fish 
Universalist Service Committee; William Ag. 
United Nations; Carl H. Voss,. Dean, Int 
national Relations Institute. 


A Maine Yankee, an American minister, a Czech tl 

logical student, a Philadelphia Quaker. Ida M. Folsom, | 

James M. Robinson, Danny Bednar, Miss Esther Hol 
Jones 


The Dean and his helpers at the International 
Relations Institute 
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They read the morning paper in a moment of relaxation during 
International Relations Institute. Hannah Trau, Carleton M. Fis 
Emerson S. Schwenk. 
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The Word is Work 


rainard F. Gibbons 


\ Gas are the pitiful excuses we make for our- 
selves. In one breath we lament that times 
nd people have changed, handicapping our efforts to 
rouse religious interest. In the next breath, and 
holly unconscious of our irrational contradiction, 
e bemoan the overwhelming size and power of ortho- 
ox churches and the mushroom growth of innumer- 
ple crack-pot cults and lurid sects, claiming that 
iey stifle our development. 

As many have said, man is incurably religious. In 
aq, uncertain times like the present these religious 
npulses rise to fever pitch, and man seeks wildly for 
curity, mental and emotional, in some form of 
ligion. Actually, the ground is perhaps more fer- 
le than ever for religious growth. Others sprout 
ke weeds while we shrivel. Why? ; 

Surprising numbers comfort themselves with the 
slief that Universalism has driven a wedge of intelli- 
nce and tolerance into the hard knot of bigoted 

hodoxy, and there is nothing further for us to do. 

ey groan that the gradual infiltration of some 
niversalist doctrines into dogmatic churches has 

»prived us of those fighting issues that drove our 
icestors to the heights of denominational devotion 
idendeavor. ‘These tired revolutionaries in religion 
unk the battle is won, their mission accomplished, 
id they want to sit back in honorable retirement, 
joy religious respectability, run indistinguishably 
th the orthodox pack. 

This is the most dangerous and dastardly of all the 
cuses we can make for ourselves. It is false to the 

ts, false to our faith and false to ourselves! 

Philip Wylie in his novel, Night Unto Night, 
otes a whole chapter from De Rebus Incognitis 

William Percival Gaunt, and from that chapter 
ese pertinent excerpts are taken: ‘“‘One could proph- 
y the rise...of a scientific church —a church 
uich, on the physical plane, not only accepted each 
w forward step in knowledge, but abetted the tak- 
z of such steps.... The plain and extraordinarily 
gent wisdom of all thinkers and philosophers from 
,0-tse to Jesus Christ — and it is the same wisdom 
‘could be winnowed of paganism and sifted of 
eological chaff in such a church. . . . Such a church, 
nnded on the subjective struggling toward all 
ith and on the enactment of a life in harmony 
ith as much truth as the individual could grasp, 
yuld, once again, occupy in our society a place out- 
e of and above the ‘physical’ sciences. ...A 
ch literally dedicated to truth... would gradu- 
y put an end to all other religions, dogmas, creeds, 
¢ts, arbitrary convictions, and emasculating faiths 
ibecause it would be living truth.” 

Probably without knowing the existence of the 
liversalist church, Gaunt has here given us the 
ence of modern Universalism. Born in Christian 
lhodoxy, youthful Universalism revolted from the 
cept of a cruel unjust God that arbitrarily damned 
ne everlastingly and rewarded others eternally. 
id our intelligence frozen and our courage melted at 
it point, perhaps there might be little reason for 
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For the people had a mind to work,” 


our further existence. But, our exploring fingers 
continued to touch ecclesiastical sore spots, our 
inquiry minds to throw light on creedal blindness. 
Ours proved to be the questing, testing spirit of 
science applied to religion that stops not with one 
achievement, but uses it as a stepping stone to the 
next. 


Rather suddenly, not many years ago, we reached a 
realization of what Universalism really is, basically 
and above all: a search for truth, in religion primarily, 
in all fields generally. Such has been the goal 
throughout our history, and we finally acknowledged 
it when we adopted our avowal of faith in “truth 
known or to be known’? — the most unique and 
dynamic avowal ever made by any religious body. 
Thus, we take unto ourselves, not only the truth 
incorporated in Christianity, but the truth discovered 
by all men, in all times, in all places. We would 
embrace the truth of the universe in our minds as we 
el embrace the humanity of the world in our 

earts. 


Is not Universalism, then, this scientific church, 
dedicated to truth, as envisioned by Gaunt, thatis 
destined to wipe out gradually all other forms of 
religion, all bigoted ignorance and blind superstition? 
Is not Universalism the rational, reverent religion in 
which thinking people everywhere could unite for the 
good of humanity? Are we not the church Emery 
Reeves must have had in mind when he wrote in his 
recent book, The Anatomy of Peace, ‘There is no hope 
for Christianity or any other faith unless it embraces 
the new religion of universalism?” 


Has not such a church purpose? Has not such a 
church issues? Look at the world! Torn asunder 
by economic, political, national and racial ambitions, 
jealousies and hates! Look at traditional Christian- 
ity separating people even further, not only in this 
life but in the next as well, with its strident claims to 
exclusive divine authority, its members’ blatant asser- 
tions of superiority by virtue of blind assent to a fan- 
tastic creed, its internal and external intolerance of 
differing beliefs. See how orthodoxy establishes a 
dictatorship over the mind by putting individual 
thinking into a straight jacket of unquestioning con- 
formity. Everywhere bigoted ignorance and blind 
superstition trample on truth, leer at it from bill- 


- boards, sneer at it in the press, jeer at it over the 


radio. 

Having purpose and issues even greater than those 
our ancestors possessed, with a dream of uniting all 
humanity in tolerance and truth, with more resources 
for the task than they had, why do we fail where they 
succeeded, allow churches to die where they built 
them? ‘The answer is as obvious as it is simple: 
faith without work is dead. 

Our forbears put their faith to work, individually 
and collectively. We sit back expecting our faith to 
work for us. With sorry apology we have blamed 
our failure on everything and everybody but our- 
selves, the ones really responsible. While we have 
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reclined in comfortable self-satisfaction over a past 
contribution to religious truth, the onslaught of error 
in more vigorous hands has been winning the day. 

It is time that we returned from this self-imposed 
exile in the lands of indifference and indolence. We 
are few, our walls are down and the enemy surrounds 
us. As did the ancient Jews under Nehemiah, we 
must rebuild our walls. As did our founding fathers, 
we must assume the offense, build new churches, for 
conviction without action is futile. And this is the 
task of every last Universalist, not just for our official- 
dom and capital alone, not just for the minister and 
the faithful few. It is the task of every last Univer- 


Women And Physicians: 


Albert F. Harkins 


DISCUSSION of medical contraception or 
‘birth control’ is usually on a moralistic level 
when done so by a clergyman but I wish to approach 
this problem on a different level, the level of civil 
rights. 

Once upon a time married women were robots of 
men. Obedience by the women in all things men 
devised was the rule. Whatever property a married 
woman had, for example, belonged to her husband. 
Women had no voice in the affairs of church. They 
were not allowed to vote in state or national elec- 
tions. From our point of view today it appears that 
women were not just ‘“‘the weaker sex’? but the 
inferior sex. Married women lived in a state of sub- 
mission. ‘They were to submit themselves unto their 
own husbands as unto the Lord. 

With the increasing recognition of the supreme 
worth of every human personality and the democ- 
ratization of life, the status of women has been 
wholesomely altered. No longer are they so under 
the thumbs of men. They are more joint citizens 
with men, having the right to hold property in their 
own names, the right to help determine the affairs of 
church and state, the right to vote, and most of all, 
the right to determine for themselves when they shall 
give themselves sexually to their husbands. The 
right of self determination has been accorded women. 
They are recognized today as free agents. 

But not fully, at least not so far as the states of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts are concerned. In 
these states married women are not allowed to receive 
medical contraceptive advice from their physicians 
even to prevent their death when the physicians’ 
best professional judgment tells them that death 
may ensue from pregnancies. By not allowing 
married women to receive such medical advice, they 
are obviously being denied their full civil rights. 
And quite as obviously and equally important, physi- 
cians are denied their full professional as well as civil 
rights. The Planned Parenthood League of Massa- 
chusetts is seeking vigorously and unremittingly to 
correct this anomalous condition in Massachusetts. 
Eighty-eight thousand, five hundred sixty nine per- 
sons have signed petitions asking that the medical 
rights and birth control question appear on the 
Massachusetts election ballots in November. The 
question which voters in Massachusetts may now 
expect to find on the November ballot will ask in 
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salist. The strategy of the best military gen 
staff, plus all the resources of a rich nation, ay 
nothing if those on the firing line are not in the fig 
The ancient Jews rebuilt their walls because 
people had a mind to work. Our founding fatl 
built our churches because the people had a min 
work. Our churches can be rebuilt and our n 
aims realized only if our people, every single one o: 
has a mind to work. Let the word be again m 
flesh. And, at this juncture of Universalist hist 
when we would go forward together, the wor 
work. Let us be about our Father’s business. 


Civil Rights Issue 


effect: ‘Should properly qualified physicians 
allowed to prescribe medical contraceptive car 
married women only, for the protection of 
mother’s life or health?’’ Ifa majority of the vo 
of Massachusetts vote favorably on this quest 
then the General Laws of Massachusetts which ; 
tain to the advertising or giving of information a 
the procurement of means for the prevention 
pregnancy or conception shall not apply to tr 
ment or prescription given to married. women 
registered physicians for protection of life or healt! 
Other supporters of this proposed law incl 
three thousand, three hundred fifty-five resic 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
majority of this group; every major Protestant 
nomination in Massachusetts; and the Rabbin 
Association of Greater Boston. Over one thous: 
clergymen of all faiths, including rabbis, are m 
bers of the Planned Parenthood Clergymen’s Ad 
ory Committee. | 
The extremely interesting and supremely heart 
ing aspect of this proposed law is that it would al 
all groups to act according to their beliefs and ] 
hibit none from doing so. It would give a fu 
measure of civil rights to married women by allow 
them to receive medical contraceptive advice f 
their physicians, yet in no wise infringing upon 
rights of those who conscientiously object to m 
contraception. The proposed law would give a fu 
measure of professional and therefore civil righ 
physicians by allowing them to make use of the! 
available techniques of medical care in the inter 
of their patient’s life or health, yet in no wise infr: 
ing upon the rights of physicians who are consc 
tiously opposed to these techniques. This pro 
law scrupulously safeguards the civil, profes 
and religious rights of married women and physici: 
Here is a letter which was written to the Pla 
Parenthood League of Massachusetts: “I am thi 
four years old and have given birth to twelve 
dren, only three of them living. They die so quid 
after they are born, it seems they don’t have a 


strength to live long. My husband is a good, h 
working man. But we are poor people and the co 
of the last two are not paid for yet. It’s hard c 
woman to see them go like that and to be sick m 

all the time. I think if I did not have any k 
while, I could keep the three I’ve got and give 
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tter than we ever had. Please help me. 
atching for the postman, waiting for your answer. 
ease don’t fail me.”’ 

Under the existing laws of Massachusetts, this 
yman’s tragic plea had to remain unanswered. 
ie could not be helped by a qualified physician. 
er full civil rights were not recognized, if not vio- 
ted. Under the existing laws of Massachusetts no 
iysician could fully practice his profession which 
cludes’ preventive medicine. 

The first crystal clear issue at stake in Massa- 


usetts and which will be decided by the electorate 


Massachusetts in November is the extension of 
mocratic civil rights to married women so that 
ey may be more self-determining persons by hav- 
za greater say over their own life and health. 
ie second crystal clear issue is the extension of 
mocratic civil rights to physicians so that they can 
wre effectively, scientifically and honestly practice 
sir profession. Universalists have always been in 
2 forefront in behalf of things humanitarian. 
1ey have always been in the forefront advocating a 
xater measure of democracy and civil rights for 
rsons. Again, we can beso. Aye, we shall be so. 
re, we are SO. 

How can we make our advocacy of this human 
hts law and this professional rights law effective? 


1. Universalists the country over can write to their 
relatives and friends in Massachusetts urging 
them to vote and vote favorably on this pro- 
posed law in November. 


2. Pastors of churches in Massachusetts can refer 
to the issues involved in their sermons, Sunday 
bulletins, parish letters and papers, and urge 
favorable action. 


3. Local church Associations of Universalist Wo- 
men in Massachusetts can study the total prob- 
lem, getting literature and speakers through the 
writer or by writing directly to the Planned 
Parenthood League of Massachusetts, 229 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston 16. They can urge their 
' members and friends to vote favorably on this 
proposed law in November. 


t. Social Action Committees in local churches in 

Massachusetts can study this problem (but not 
_ too long for time is short), and appeal to their 
church constituencies to support this proposed 
| law at the polls in November. They can also 
work with the local Planned Parenthood 
League Committee in their communities in their 
efforts to “‘get out the vote.”’ 


dere is a concrete and specific civil rights issue. 
re is a concrete and specific professional rights 
ae. It involves women and _ physicians. It 
tuld challenge the imagination, intelligent plan- 
ig and energetic endeavor of all who avow their 
th in the supreme worth of every human 
sonality. 
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NEW ROAD CONSTRUCTION FOSTERING 
INTERNATIONALISM 


Richard Kendrick 


Chicago. More than fifty nations sent represen- 
tatives to the American Road Builders’ Convention 
recently held in this Mid-West metropolis, where 
they saw on display new techniques, and giant 
machinery valued at twenty million dollars. 

A feature of the gathering was the presentation of 
the Pan-American Highway Award for distinguished 
service to international highways and friendship. 
This year, those honored were Dr. Clovis Pestana, 
Brazilian Communications Minister, and William 
Harrison Furlong of San Antonio, Texas, Director of 
the Inter-American Highway Association. 

Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary General of the Organ- 
ization of American States, struck a popular keynote 
when he declared that the “political, social and 
economic stability of the hemisphere... will be 
strengthened by technical advances in roadbuild- 
ing.”’ Latin America, he said, looks to roads rather 
than trains and planes as the best means of linking 
together the American republics. 

Worldover Press 


SATCHEL’S ARRIVAL 


IMES do change. Satchel Paige, the tall syca- 

more of Negro baseball, who may or may not have 
been the world’s greatest pitcher, makes his delayed 
arrival in the big leagues, and the event stirs only a 
minor flurry on the sports pages. 

For the benefit of the erudite who plod more solemn 
orbits for the world’s progress in human relations, 
Mr. Paige is a fabulous fellow who for twenty years 
or more labored outside the color line. This durable 
Alabamian, who seems to be a perpetual thirty-nine, 
met white competition frequently enough in exhibi- 
tion games to establish that he was around the top in 
the great art of blazing a baseball. The Satchel was 
good enough to trim Dizzy Dean 1 to 0 in thirteen 
innings, and in a quiet moment Dizzy once com- 
mented that two such Olympians between them could 
turn in sixty winning games a year. Satchel, it 
should be added, thought they could do better than 
that. 

Paige or no Paige, the Negro was forbidden in 
polite and organized baseball. It was not a subject 
for discussion; silent evasion was the rule. As a 
commercial sport baseball year after year saw no 
need for change. Branch Rickey, to his immortal 
credit, took the big plunge, and installed young 
Jackie Robinson at Brooklyn last year. And Robin- 
son, to the great pleasure of practically all, made 

ood. 

i The traditionalists no longer threw up their hands 
in horror. No walls tumbled, no stars fell. More 
Negroes were tried out; some stuck, some didn’t, all 
on the basis of ability. Thus, in the late afternoon 
of his career, Paige is called to Cleveland at a pretty 
penny because Bill Veeck’s first-place club needs a 
tough right-hander who can save games. TheSat- 
chel should have been there long ago, but better late 
than never. Here’s to good pitching, Satchel. 

New York Herald Tribune 
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"To Set at Liberty Them That Are Bruised”’ 


Service Committee News 


First Boys Received at New Youth Center in Germany 


FTER nearly four months of feverish activity 
A complicated by many difficulties, word has just 
been received from Gus Ulrich that on September Ist, 
the first four unaccompanied youth were received into 
the new Youth Center at Verden! This good news 
was received in a copy of the letter addressed to 
“Dear Becky and All,” dated September first. 

‘You were right, Becky, with saying that the day 
the first boys came into the home, that the world 
would be bathed in a different color. Today was the 
day and we have the first four boys and each one 
looks like a really promising lad. Mikola, Kazimir, 
Nilan and Makar — the first and last, Ukrainian, the 
second, Polish, and the third, Jugoslav. This after- 
noon they had a bath in the staff bathroom under 
supervision of one of the counselors, a Latvian. We 
fitted them out with clothing, toothbrushes, a piece 
of soap. Their beds were made for them in one of 
the dormitory rooms which will hold eight boys — 
with sheets, clean blankets; each was given a bath 
towel and clean underwear. You just can’t imagine 
the change in looks after the bath. The boys had 
helped most of the day with carrying beds, tables and 
chairs which I had driven to the depot to get. They 
worked like nailers. 

“Tonight at eight they came to the staff sitting 
room for a visit, and we talked over many things: 
about this being a home, their home, about every one 
in the home being a member and being first of all a 
person, and only secondarily a Pole or Ukrainian or 
Czech, Jugoslav, American, Englishman or German. 
We talked about how in a small home every one is to 
be respected as a person and is to live so as to be 
worthy of respect (personal cleanliness, room tidy- 
ness, etc.). I had brought some Coca Cola from 
Bremen on Monday, and this plus crackers with 
syrup on them, were the eats for the occasion. We 
talked for about an hour and adjourned the visit be- 
fore it got tiresome for them. I think they really 
enjoyed it and that we got off to a good start together. 
It was a real experience and made up for these frus- 
trating months of preparatory work. ‘Tomorrow the 
boys are going to help with painting, and the first 
job is to get one of the sixteen capacity boys’ dorms 
ready for occupancy. 

“This morning early I left with two of the staff 
and three 3-ton trucks for Hope, the Area PW & DP 
storage warehouse, with the hope of getting good 
beds, chairs, tables, etc. Had magnificent luck. We 
brought home eighty beds and springs, i.e., forty 
double-decker, iron, brand new and painted green. 
These eighty exactly filled one truck. In the others 
we got the remaining seven iron heating stoves, four- 
teen tables and eighty chairs. Bed covers, and what 
is known as ‘palias’ (really mattress covers into 
which straw is packed) and pillow cases. There were 
no bath towels available so we received two hundred 
fifty yards of crash for towels, both for kitchen and 
the boys’ use. We still have eighty more beds to get, 
one hundred fifty chairs, nineteen tables and a large 
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heating stove for the recreation room. We are hop- 
ing for the three trucks again in the morning. The 
chairs were also brand new — unbelievable luck! 


Staff Authorized at New Youth Center 

“The staff will consist of twenty-two persons ex- 
clusive of Service Committee personnel: resident doc- 
tor and psychiatrist, nurse, two teacher counselors, 
one recreational leader, one chief cook, one assistant 
cook, two female kitchen help, one male kitchen help, 
one handiman, one foodstore manager, one clothing- 
store manager, one seamstress, two charwomen, two 
drivers, one chief clerk and interpreter, one clerk, one 
typist and three ‘officers’ mess.’ 

‘‘We are hiring as much from the Displaced Persons 
as possible and seeing to it that all nationalities are 
represented. Thus far on the staff we have one 
Jugoslav, three Hungarian, one Latvian, one Lith- 
anian, one Pole, one Estonian and two Germans. 
The two charwomen and one male kitchen help are 
also German, these three being local labor not resi- 
dent in the home. At the moment we have the 
doctor, nurse, two teacher counselors, one driver, 
chief clerk, two cleaners and male kitchen help. The 
chief clerk and his wife and two small children are 
living in two rooms on the attic floor. Most impor- 
tant of course is the chief cook! She is a jewel — 
a German refugee from eastern Germany in what is 
now Russia, where she left and lost all her property 
and belongings. We are well pleased with the staff.” 


David Cole Returns From Summer’s Work in Germany 

Word has been received from Rev. David Cole, en 
route home from Germany via Quebec, and expected 
to arrive on or around September 17. Dave Cole, 
minister of the Universalist Church in Danvers, 
Massachusetts, was commissioned by the Service 
Committee to assist Gus Ulrich in Germany during 
the summer and to investigate possibilities of the 
Committee’s conducting a youth work program in 
Germany during the summer of 1949. From all 
reports, Dave has done yeoman service in the field. 

Having spent some time assisting in the work at the 
Auermuhle childrens’ home, he reports in one of his 
letters as follows: 

“The week-end before I left, the staff at Auermuhle 
had a party which I think was very significant. 
They had recently received clothes from the last 
shipment and they wanted to do something to show 
their appreciation and thanks. The result was the 
party, for which every nationality represented in the 
home had made something distinctive of the country 
from which they came. These things were given to 
me to bring back to the Service Committees as a visi- 
ble evidence of their appreciation. 
made are beautiful: hand-embroidered pieces, dolls 
dressed in national costumes, hand-carved boxes 
and most interesting of all, a map showing Auermuhle 
in the center with flags of eleven nations around it | 
and one with a question mark for the children of. 
undetermined nationality, and then a sun at the. 
United States, with rays shining from Boston to Auer- | 
muhle. It is a work of art. The stuff takes up a. 
whole side of my suitcase, and I had to leave some of | 
my things in Germany, but it was worth it!”’ | 
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! «Unto Others” 


Maeanna Cheserton—Mangle 


Our duty in behalf of our brothers across the 
world is two-fold. In America, through a series of 
revisions in our stand on civil rights, we enjoy the 
preston amount of freedom on the face of the earth. 

y virtue of this, the eyes of the world are upon us. 
As we stand or fallin upholding these laws of freedom 
in our own country, we shall affect the laws and 
lives of those of other countries. 


ECENTLY the citizens of Montclair, New Jersey, 
decided to do something about their situation. 
They wondered how they measured up and decided 
to find out by making an audit of their assets and 
liabilities in the field of civil rights. 

First came employment. On the asset side, Mont- 
clair learned that its local government did not base 
its hiring policy on race, creed or color. Still, it was 
admitted that of a seventy-man police force, only 
four members were Negroes; while there were no 
Negro firemen at all. In private employment, major 
companies like Prudential Insurance, Westinghouse 
Electric, Sears-Roebuck, Bell Telephone, rated a 
clean bill of health. But it was equally true that 
Negroes could find few private jobs save as manual 
laborers. 

The housing picture was nasty. ‘The local veter- 
ans’ temporary project ran as it should, with no dis- 
crimination; but the real estate operators quietly 
practiced the starkest sort of discrimination. Of 
one hundred seventy deeds examined, forty embod- 
ied restrictions prohibiting the sale, lease or gift of 
property to certain racial or religious groups. 

On they went with their investigation: recreation, 
schools, health, eating places, and so forth, until an 
impressive amount of information had been gathered. 

What was the value of all this data? To begin 
with, it was a wonderful example of practical Chris- 
tian awareness of others. Instead of leaving it up to 
the next fellow, Montclair’s citizens took an active 
part in making brotherhood meaningful, in bringing 
human rights within the reach of all. Once the audit 
was finished, Montclair knew where it stood, where 
the record was straight and proud, and where it was 
weak. It knew where vigorous action in support of 
Americanism and Christianity was needed. And it 
is safe to predict that, having discovered its own 
shortcomings, Montclair will be all the more eager to 
make swift remedial action. 

Montclair is only one of many bright spots on the 
human rights horizon. For two years, the State of 
New York has barred discrimination in employment. 
Contrary to the hackneyed verdict of wiseacres that 
“you can’t legislate discrimination out of existence,” 
the New York State fair employment law has been 
remarkably effective in doing just that. To recal- 
citrants, the New York State Committee Against 
Discrimination (SCAD, for short) points out the 
benefits of fair employment policies; where neces- 
sary it marshals public opinion to reinforce its reason- 
ing. SCAD has always won out with these methods; 
never once has an employer or a labor union resisted 
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Consider the pluses as well 
as the minuses. 


to the point where punitive measures had to be 
revoked. The law is rightly viewed as the friend 
of man. 

America does not lack for other tangible expres- 
sions of her interest inher brothers. The Church is 
making her influence felt in the council halls of the 
United Nations, where a Convention Against Geno- 
cide, designed to ban wholesale assaults against racial, 
religious, cultural or national groups shortly will 
come up for adoption. Perhaps the most momen- 
tous united action on the part of the Church has been 
its efforts on behalf of the International Bill of Hu- 
man Rights, also before the United Nations. 

Just before the San Francisco Conference, God- 
fearing people agitated for a Charter on Human 
Rights. By dint of an enlightened public, it was 
possible to include in this charter articles on racial 
and religious freedom such as are theoretically in 
our own United States Declaration of Independence 
and subsequent Bill of Rights. Progress has been 
made since then in the halls of the United Nations. 
Now the Declaration on Human Rights is complete, 


‘and covers at least all the essential aspects of religious 


freedom. These essential aspects, however, consti- 
tute only a minimum of the practices that have been 
tested by experience and agreed to be basically neces- 
sary for the observance of religious freedom. The 
Declaration is a big step in the right direction but it is 
by no means a legal document which would actually 
guarantee the rights and freedoms within individual 
countries. It has, however, a decided educationa! 
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value which may in time acquire some legal signifi- 
cance. 

‘Now is the time for all those who are concerned 
about the International Bill of Rights, to make their 
voices heard. We, of the Church, should now press 
for a Covenant where these rights may be more 
exactly defined, and which will more definitely com- 
mit the governments of the world by ratification on 
their part in accordance with their individual consti- 
tutions. This can be accomplished only through us. 

We ask: What can we do? How can we, in remote 
localities, make ourselves helpful to so widespread an 
enterprise. There is no one on the face of the earth 
who has a greater implement for good in his hand than 
the boy, girl, man and woman of the Church. Here 
we have a center, a means of communication, a place 
for education, a place for dedication and prayer. 


Postscript to Amsterdam 
Arthur Peacock 


All these we can use to the furtherance of this p 
of God’s will for us. We can gather together pe 
of like interests. We can agitate and educate tl 
With them we can dedicate ourselves to a more» 
Christian way of life. We can pray and work tc 
end that our representatives in high places wil 
properly commissioned to prepare and vote for 
Declaration on Human Rights and a Covenan 
make them vitally effective throughout the worl 

Yes, we are singularly blessed in the freedon 
have and in the opportunities that are ours to s 
this freedom. ‘‘Unto whomsoever much is give 
him shall be much required: and to whom men |] 
committed much, of him they will ask more.” 
have a great heritage. Much has been comm 
to us. Much will be required of us. This ma: 
the ‘‘much’’. 


English liberal comments on the formation of the World Council of Church 


Amsterdam. 


HERE was held lately in Amsterdam an important 

international conference of churches. Probably, 
the most important ever held. Representatives of 
one hundred forty-seven different churches from all 
over the world came together and gave deep con- 
sideration to problems of Christian belief and con- 
duct. The discussions led to the formation of the 
World Council of Churches. ‘These happenings have 
been heralded in many directions as a great achieve- 
ment and much favorable comment has been given 
to the Council’s first declaration. 

It is significant that no paper recording the deli- 
berations at Amsterdam has made reference to the 
fact that there were a number of influentia] and 
important churches not represented at that great 
gathering. 

The Society of Friends, for instance, had no official 
representation. They sent observers. That small 
family of churches united within the International 
Association of Religious Freedom, churches of Hol- 
land, America, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and else- 
where who uphold the liberal tradition in religion, 
were not there. It was not that the leaders of this 
group of churches were unwilling to sit down with 
their brethren. Unlike the Roman Catholics, who 
were also absent, they were ready to sit down with 
the fellow Christians in both prayer and considera- 
tion. Their absence from Amsterdam was due to 
the fact that the conveners of this conference sent 
out conditional invitations. There was a welcome 
at Amsterdam only for those who could accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior. Now Quakers; 
Unitarians, Universalists, Modernists, and Free 
Christians cannot accept any such test,. any creedal 
condition as the basis of adherence to the Christian 
faith. Liberals believe the World Council of 
Churches has made an unhappy beginning by insist- 
ing upon this formula as the basis of membership. 

This happening has deep significance for us all 
here. A significance that we will do well to realize. 
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The significance is.this. All churches are not 
same. Between some of them there are big di 
ences. Differences which reveal a completely di 
ent approach to the religious life. Let no one ima 
for one moment that this family of liberal chur 
forming the minority outside of Amsterdam glo 
their isolation. Let no one imagine that their 
readiness to accept a formula as a conditio1 
membership implies that they have no set belie 
that they are not ready to declare them. 

The fact is that those who form the member 
of this group of churches do believe and believe 
deeply. They have wrestled with their faith. 1 
have not been content just to inherit it. They | 
realized long since that there is no merit in cam 
where their fathers pitched their tents. Their m 
contention is that the truth of religion can neve 
expressed in any set form of words and that men 
women cannot be denied the fellowship of the chi 
because rites have not been received in any one 
or because baptism has not been performed: | 
group of churches who could not be represen 
Amsterdam because of this condition of membe! 
are churches of the larger faith. ‘To them, the ¢ 
is an act of exclusion. | 

I have been asked where did the historic ¢ 
come from. They are not in the Bible. Jes 
not know them. He gave no creed to his dise: 
To them, there was given the simple commandn 
“To love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ... 
thy neighbor as thyself.” You may search. 
will within the pages of the New Testament, bu 
will not discover any creed. Neither will you 
there outlined any one pattern of church govern 
for remember some churches represented in At 
dam take the view that the only true patte 
church government is the episcopal. They 
their eyes to the fact that modern scholarship 
proved that in the primitive church, there e 
all the forms of church government we know t 
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piscopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, each of 
yese systems had their place in the early church. 
; was Canon Streeter, an Anglican divine, who calls 
ttention to this in his study of the primitive church. 
The creeds came from early councils of the church. 
hey are the work of priests of early centuries. The 
nly real value of creeds lies in what they reveal of 
1e mind of the church at a particular period. To 
lace upon them the emphasis that the traditional 
uurches do is out of keeping with the spirit of true 
ligion. You will recall Edward Markham’s Qut- 
itted. ‘The narrow view of religion is well-expressed 
| the first two lines as he says, 


“He drew a circle that shut me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout.” 


hese lines so well express the act of the conveners 
f the Amsterdam conference and the two lines which 
low reveal the spirit of the minority group of 
1urches. 


“But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in!”’ 


Behind every creed and ecclesiastic formula, no 
atter whether it is the ancient Apostles’ Creed 
cited in English parish churches every Sunday, 
1e Athanasius creed found in the Prayer Book, and 
firmed by the present Archbishop of York as being 
valuable theological document, or even the formula 
scepted as the basis of membership in Amsterdam, 
1e assumption which lies behind them is the same. 
; is that faith to be true must be static, placed in an 
ficial mold, kept to a set pattern. 
It is an interesting sidelight on the thought of those 
ho uphold this traditional view of religion that they 
Idom follow out the implications of their belief. 
ey refuse to sit down at Amsterdam, and often 
re at home in our local free church councils, with 
en and women of the larger faith. Yet they are 
ady to sing the latter’s hymns. 
‘Take a peep at some of the traditional hymn books. 
‘ost of them contain, Nearer, my God, to Thee. It 
as written by Sarah Flower Adams. This lady 
tainly did not subscribe to any creedal formula. 
ne was a member of the congregation worshiping 
* South Place and her religious affiliations were 
ith the Unitarians. I heard some young Method- 
8 Singing most heartily, Father; Lead Me Day by 
yy. This hymn was written by John Page Hopps. 
2 Was a minister of a church of the larger faith, a 
jurch that had no creedal formula either for its 
jnister or its congregation, a church which upheld 
2 spirit of free religion. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
id John Johns are two other hymn writers among 
any more whose hymns are sung in traditional 
ches and who, were they alive today, would 
ive been denied admittance at Amsterdam. It 
dws how stupid it is to make either a creed or a 
'mula the test of membership. That those who 
hold this broader view of religion have enriched 
P life of the church is frankly admitted by an 
iglican priest who has just written a book, English 
: urches, which outlines the witness of each of the 
jin Christian churches. Many other churches will 
nfirm this view. Why then does this narrow view 
vail and dominate the Christian community? 
iy then this insistence on creeds and formulas? 
0 needs the creeds? 
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Creeds are welcomed by those who are content to 
lean upon authoritarianism in religion. It is the 
easiest way. The non-creedal way is so much more 
difficult. It is the way of those with inquiring minds, 
who wrestle with their faith and who strive to think 
things through. The other way comes so easy for 
those ready to accept, reluctant to think. 

Religious life seems always to have been divided 
into these two groups. Those who seek to emphasize 
creeds and ceremonies as vital in the life of religion 
and those who embrace the larger faith. You will 
recall the New Testament story of the young man 
who asks, ‘‘Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” Jesus does not give a formula. There is no 
record that he mentioned the blood of the lamb or 
remission of sins or any particular ritual ceremony. 
The reply of Jesus comes in the form of a further 
question. ‘‘What is written? How readest thou?” 
The reply has come down the ages. ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy 
mind and thy neighbor as thyself.’ Jesus adds, 
oa hast answered right. Do this and thou shalt 
ive.” 

Do this and thou shalt live. Here we meet with 
the crux of the matter. It is what our faith compels 
us to do that matters most. Not what the creed 
asserts. 

There is a sermon of John Wesley’s which I am 
always urging my Methodist friends to read. You 
will discover it in the Forty-four Sermons which the 
Methodists publish. The famous evangelist says he 
does not ask other men if they pray as he prays, if 
they follow -the same pattern of church government 
as he follows or whether they administer Holy 
Communion as he administers it, all these things can 
wait for another day. What he does ask is this, 
‘Brother, is thine heart right? If so, give me thine 
hand.”’ 

This is the Universalist way. The way which 
affirms we can be united'in love though divided in 
opinion. It does not mean for one moment that we 
are free to believe anything and everything. It 
means that those who follow in this way, the way of 
Jesus and of the great spiritual geniuses of all ages, 
are trusted to find deep down in their own hearts the 
answers to the searching questions of their minds. 
It means that there are no fences around our religion. 
It is open to all inquiring minds. 

“There are many paths to the hill of the Lord, 
though all paths meet at the top,” says Dean Inge. 
“Whichever way love’s camels take, that is my 
religion and my love,’’ says a Muslim mystic. 

This is the only sensible approach to religion. It is 
the Universalist approach, the approach of all men 
and women who embrace the larger faith. 

Amsterdam opened in the sad, old way. One 
writer has declared it a great, fresh adventure. It 
was not this; but it could have been, had the creedal 
basis been rejected for all time. ‘“The lost radiance 
of the Christian religion’ will not be regained by 
persistence fn creedal restrictions. 

Though prelates with their love of creeds and 
formulas may fail; though churches with their hier- 
archies may fail; the way of Jesus never fails. Across 
the centuries he speaks now as he spoke to the young 
man who sought the secret of eternal life. 
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Religion Makes Sense in Teams 


Emerson S. Schwenk 


Together men can achieve what no one man alone can do. This is known and _ 


on whenever and wherever religion is vital. From the beginning, Religion's 


name was Fellowship. 


O a very great extent the thinking and the be- 
havior of any person is determined by the company 
he keeps. Bankers usually reflect the thinking of 
the banking fraternity . . . teachers, preachers, demo- 
crats, and Universalists nearly always reflect the 
dominant patterns of the groups to which they belong. 


Protestant Christianity, liberal or orthodox, has 
ignored, minimized or opposed this basic psycho- 
logical fact of group life. We preach a Christian 
ethic, much of it at complete variance with ordinary 
modes of behavior, and we assume that this preaching 
will somehow change or modify the behavior of the 
person who sits in the pew. And when it doesn’t, we 
are startled or cynical because of what doesn’t happen 
as a result of our effort. 


We preach, some of us, that war is un-Christian and 
when a war comes along, we forget all about what we 
preach and do frightful things to prosecute that war. 
Or, we say to the confirmed alcoholic, ‘“You must 
stop drinking”’ and cite scriptural authority to back 
up our exhortation and it makes no appreciable 
difference in his appetite for liquor. 


The mistake we make is to assume that the indi- 
vidual, alone, can stand up to, or withstand, the 
powerful forces of the society to which that individual 
belongs. Only the exceptional person can do this, 
and it is a question whether he does not need to grow 
to that point before he can act contrary to the group 
to which he belongs. 


Christianity, however, demands something dif- 
ferent of us. We are called to a kind and quality of 
life that is illustrated in the New Testament, some- 
thing different than what is demanded of the groups 
to which many of us belong. It asks us to do some- 
thing we are not quite able to do. Forgive, it says, 
but it is easier to speak your mind and do as most 
other people do, hold the man accountable. Judge 
not, it says, and yet we spend our days and much of 
our nights making judgments about people, especially 
those we don’t know personally. 

If, therefore, we are to make this Christian teaching 
real; if it is to change us in any fundamental sense; 
we shall have to get at it in teams. Alcoholics 
Anonymous was born when two men, recovering from 
a binge, confessed to each other that they had tried 
and tried to stop drinking, but were powerless. The 
discovery that there was another person who had 
the same deep need, who wanted to be changed; that 
discovery did the trick. They were not alone. 
Together, they founded a movement that has changed 
many and many a life. Notice, from a society that 
accepts, nay, recommends that it is fashionable to 
change to Calvert; from this alcoholic society, these 
men created another society where it was not anly 
not acceptable, but where, so far as they were con- 
cerned, it was really harmful. 


When an alcoholic begins to slip, when he feels 
the need to take a drink, he takes, instead, the tele- 
phone of his sponsor, a cured alcoholic, and calls him. 
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And his sponsor leaves what he is doing and com, 
stand by the man so tempted. | 
Thus, every change that has ever been mac 
society was begun by a small team, who devel 
a new social climate, and this is true from the « 
Christians to the present day communist. 

Our need in the Universalist Church is to dey 
teams; teams that take the essentials of liberal 
Testament ethics and apply them to current s 
tions in our world. We need to become non. 
formists, but we must do it in teams until we 
able to do it alone. But the road to this kin 
individual courage and initiative frequently is r 
ished by the sense of belonging to a team. 

Teams. A team of religious athletes is made 1 
persons who have reached the point where they k 
they must train to survive. For exampie, 
would you do if you suddenly had to exchange pl 
with the millions of people in Europe and you 
to live, not on three thousand six hundred cale 
but on one thousand eight hundred or one thous 
five hundred or as is the case in many areas, 
thousand, two hundred and fifty? 

Why not a team that would begin to experimer 
this diet and personal living? What things di 
consume that are not necessary to health and vita 

Or make up a team in the area of race relati 
Why don’t we, as Universalists, recruit a team n 
up of the following, a Negro, a Jew, a Japanes 
soldier, a sailor, a conscientious objector, ani 
this team on a tour of colleges. i 

Why not a team of ministers who would see \ 
could be done to keep open some of the churches 
now close because these small groups cannot 1m 
tain a salaried minister? Could we work out § 
kind of mutual liability system? Some kin 
salary arrangement, or working arrangement, so 
the top men help the men at the bottom, finane 
speaking? Have we even begun to think int 
terms? Something that would say to a man Wi 
small salary, ‘““You need not move from where 
are ...if money is the only problem. Weare in 
together. We will work out a way.” ws 

Finally let’s make up teams in our local cor 
gations. We might ask the questions, where 
your religion fail you or wherein do you fail te 
up to what you think it teaches? Let’s get 
members thinking honestly in these direct 
Then, come together in small groups and work out 
salvation on the basis of the specific instances W 
people fail to live up to what they think is require 
them. ted 

Of that first team in Jerusalem, Luke had th 
say, ‘‘Many wonders and signs were done thr 
(them). And all who believed were together 
had all things in common; and they sold t 
posessions and goods and distributed them to al 
they had need and the Lord added to their nun 
day by day.’’ I am convinced that we have to 
out, in teams, the equivalent of this for our day. 
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The Cornerstone 
‘Is Laid for the 
NEW UNIVERSALIST 
' CHURCH OF THE 
REDEEMER 
East Orange-Glen Ridge 
New Jersey 


id S. Latham, President of the Universalist Church of 
tica; Rev. Raymond J. Baughan; Mrs. John Miller; 
er William Young; Mrs. Harry Kussamarl; G. Edward 
jilton; Sidney Curran. 


', 1948 


Rev. Raymond J. Baughan places mate- 
rial in cornerstone of Universalist 
Church at Ridgewood avenue and Glen 
Park road on the East Orange-Glen 
Ridge line. Watching are 8-year-old 
Glen Ridge twins, Joan and Jimmy 
Martin. The new church is successor 
to Redeemer Church, Newark. 
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Comment On The Champaign Decision 


Angus H. MacLean 


The Supreme Court's decision on the weekday religious education disp 
at Champaign, Illinois, was received by some as a great trium ph and 
others as a major tragedy. Public discussion following the decision sho 
that the problem is not as simple as many of us supposed. Indeed the 
cision seems to have complicated matters rather than to have clarified the 
Only one local dispute has been settled while thousands of potential cor 
cases remain, and new problems emerge. 


HE opinion of the court in the now historic Cham- 
ali paign case was that the facts involved showed that 
tax supported property was being used for religious in- 
struction, and that a close co-operation existed between 
school authorities and religious bodies in promoting re- 
ligious education. Furthermore, that use was made of the 
state’s compulsory education law for the promotion of re- 
ligious education by various sects. This situation was 
found to be in violation of the principle of the separation 
of church and state. 

There were some interesting opinions rendered that re- 
ceived little support. Justice Frankfurter said that, “re- 
leased time as a generalized conception, undefined by dif- 
ferentiating particularities, is not an issue for constitu- 
tional adjudication. . . .” Justice Jackson said, “This court 
is directing the Illinois courts generally to sustain plain- 
tiff’s complaint without exception of any of these grounds 
of complaint, without discriminating between them and 
without laying down any standards to define the limits of 
our decision. ... The sweep and detail of these complaints 

. . will leave public education in shreds... . We must 
leave some flexibility to meet !ocal conditions, some chance 
to progress by trial and error.”* 

Many questions are in order regarding the sweep and 
scope of the decision. It would be wise not to bank too 
much on the apparent implications of the decision, and to 
avoid hard and fast conclusions, until all the data on the 
case and the court’s deliberations are available. One might 
suppose, however, that if the use of the compulsory at- 
tendance law is illegal so must be the use of any super- 
vision of religious education work by the school, or any 
records or bookkeeping whatsoever. That would put the 
“released time” idea as it has been developed, definitely 
out. Nothing short of a complete dismissal of all children 
from school without any coerced attendance at schools of 
religion could get by. Even if that situation develops, we 
have still to face the question whether or not the public 
school has a rightful monopoly of the child’s five days of 
school time. We cannot assume that it has not. The ques- 
tion may eventually require further court action. 


*Quoted from analysis of Champaign decision by +E: 
L. Shaver. 
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The discussion the decision has provoked provides 
with some very interesting and enlightening views 2 
data. We'll just mention a few. Some states do teach 
ligion through their schools. At least a dozen requ 
Bible reading and many permit. Bible reading. The 1 
prohibit its use without, so far as I know, prohibiting 
reading of the Koran. The Illinois school code expres 
permits the use of school buildings for religious purpo: 
The New York law forbids the use of school buildings 
religious education although they are used for this p 
pose all over the state. The situation in some states see 
to be extreme. The state of New Mexico has rece’ 
special attention. The Christian Century, Jan. 14, 1 
calls attention to the situation in Dixon where citi 
have been unable to maintain a public school and 
fighting Roman Catholic domination. In the abbrevi 
issue of March 10, the Century reports briefly on the 
ings of Joseph M. Dawson in a study of the New Me 
situation. This report, “shows that the Roman Cat 
church has one hundred and thirty-six nuns, brothers, | 
priests on the payroll in that state and is collecting $3 
657.60 a year of school funds. It is not only getting 
textbooks for its own school, but has managed to 
Roman Catholic textbooks into public schools.” In } 
ligious Education, March 1948, Herbert Mulford call¢ 
tention to the legal tangle in which public education 
itself on this question of religion. There are not only 
consistencies between state laws and United States 
preme Court decisions, but inconsistencies within st 
This generally tangled situation may account for the 
that the school board and church committee of New 
City, meeting jointly, decided to carry on their egtabli: 
program of weekday religious education. If the cour 
cision had not done anything else than to call attenti 
the scrambled nature of our legislation respecting reli 
it would have done a much needed service. 

Comment in many contributions to the press cal 
tention to certain common practices which, it is clail 
are inconsistent with the Champaign decision. 
maintain religious services in public hospitals and pri 
The state fosters religion by the exemption of ¢ 
properties from taxation. The institution of our mi 
chaplaincy requires priests, rabbis, and. ministers to 
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ficial uniform and symbols ot «ne state. Presidents 
governors issue calls to prayer and declare holy days. 
mentators seem to delight in finding new items to 
to this list. In such a list, one may find grounds for 
ne dissenting Justice’s fears over interfering with age- 
and deeply imbedded public practices. Some writers 
mber that our coins say, “In God we trust,” and 
‘s that our Declaration of Independence, the Federal 
stitution, state constitutions, Northwest Ordinance 
30 forth, all declare ours to be a religious nation. How 
ask can such a nation be so restrictive of religion as to 
almost hostile to it without violating the spirit of the 
citution? These are not the only inconsistencies un- 
ied. There are federal appropriations, which The 
stian Century calls large, currently being made for the 
itenance of church schools for the Indians. Even the 
eme Court is thought to be inconsistent in its deci- 
|. In a New Jersey case, the court rules that transporta- 
ito parochial schools is not giving aid to schools or the 
ch that operates them, but a provision in the interest 
ifety. In the Cochran case of 1930, it held that free 
looks to pupils in Catholic schools in Louisiana was 
ded “for the education of the children, not to aid 
ous schools.” Now the churches develop a co-opera- 
scheme for religious instruction without interfering 
one another and it is called illegal because it “dis- 
nates doctrines and ideals.” 

ne Roman Catholic view on this issue, as represented 
pather O’Brien in The Christian Century for May 19, 
/ is a must item for every student of the subject. The 
iment goes somewhat as follows; Catholics pay bus 
| to carry vour children to the school of your choice. 
' should you: not pay bus fare for Catholic children to 
Sols of their parents’ choice? The argument for medi- 
are in schools is the same. It is a provision for chil- 
j, and schools are used for carrying out this provision 
jase the work can be most conveniently done through 
1. In so far as New York State is concerned, the argu- 
t is good. There is a constitutional provision em- 
*ring the legislature to provide transportation “to and 
# any school or institution of learning.” Whether the 
ature has made provision for all schools as well as for 
lic and parochial schools I am unable to say at the 
tient. Inquiries are being made. 

_we have already hinted, discussion on the issue digs 
ithe interpretation of the first amendment. The Chris- 
«Century claims that the intention of the first amend- 
it was to guarantee religious liberty and to obligate the 
| tO a position of complete neutrality. We might add 
this idea of complete separation may be, as Justice 
| suggests, more of a figure of speech than a realiz- 
“legislative goal. Anyway a question implicit in these 
2mnents is whether or not complete separation is the best 
‘/to guarantee religious liberty. 

he report of the Committee on Religion and Educa- 
of The American Council on Education (written 
| to the Champaign decision) has this to say: “The 
‘of meaning in the doctrine of separation of church 
‘state we believe to be this; there shall be no ecclesi- 
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astical control of political functions; there shall be no 
political dictation in the ecclesiastical sphere except as pub- 
lic safety and public morals may require it. This doctrine 
may not be invoked to prevent public education from de- 
termining on its merits the question how the religious 
phases of the culture shall be recognized in the school pro- 
gram.”* 

Father O’Brien’s article, referred to above, says in part: 
“Much recent Protestant literature on the school question 
speaks of the great American principle of ‘complete separa- 
tion of church and state.’ The first amendment should not, 
however, be stretched to unrealistic extremes or erected 
into an iron curtain behind which the government stands 
in utter indifference to all religion, an indifference now 
being tortured by some into practical hostility.” 

Better interpretation of constitutions, or better laws, 
will not, however, entirely solve the problem. I suspect 
that an examination of good textbooks in the regular sub- 
jects will reveal much that might affect the religious nur- 
ture of children. Will the courts have to face up to that 
situation too? Is a purge of textbooks in order that will 
remove all suggestion of sectarian views? And is this pos- 
sible? Now don’t think I am straining a point. This tree 
really has a “possum” in it. Only last night, my daughter 
asked me, “What do you think of this in a scientific age?” 
Then she read from a review book on social studies used 
in her senior, high school class. There were some notes 
on the Neanderthal man and on the Cro-Magnon man 
and then this: “In any event, man is descended from a 
single pair of human beings. Either body of first human 
being was created immediately by God, or what later 
became body of first man went through stages of animal 
development until God so changed it that it was fit for the 
human soul which God then infused into it. Individual 
soul must be created immediately by God.”* 

The issue here is, of course, not that the book was writ- 
ten, as one may suppose, by Catholic educators, for they 
have as much right to make textbooks for public schools 
as anyone elise, but rather that it contains theological doc- 
trine of sectarian character. 

Waiting in ambush around some corner of the future 
is still more trouble. This trouble roots tn the growth of a 
“secular” philosophy that is intended and taught as a com- 
plete and adequate philosophy of Ufe. 

From the Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education we have this; “At this 
point we must give voice to a grievous concern on the 
part of many religious leaders and many educators as well. 
Much of the literature opposing any religious teaching in 
the schools has implicit in it, if not explicit, a definite phi- 
losophy that is, in effect, sectarian. And in many institu- 


* As reported in “Religious Education,” May-June 747. 
® 


* Social Studies Review Book by Bernard J. Fleming of 
Cardinal Hayes High School, New York, Kathleen Frasca, 
Tenafly High School, N. J., Lawrence W. Mannion of 
Fordham University, and Austin Murphy, Fordham Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 
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tions of higher education and of teacher education, @ sys- 
tem of philosophy is taught in the traditional indoctrina- 
tional sense of that word, which negates the religious be- 
hiefs of millions of Americans. To present such a system 
of philosophy with the emphatic endorsement of the in- 
structor while at the same time contending that religion 
must be kept out of public education is strangely incon- 
sistent. For a naturalistic philosophy involves religious as- 
sumptions quite as much a supernaturalistic philosophy.’* 


If one reminds us, as the committee quoted does else- 
where, that not all religious philosophies in America are 
supernaturalistic, the problem becomes still more a prob- 
lem. Shall we now rout out all the philosophies and the- 
ologies and divest school study of all meaning? Some day 
we may discover that we cannot live, and most certainly 
cannot think, without accepting some basic categories of 
thought and value as instruments of the mind. This prob- 
lem which may yet become acute is mentioned here be- 
cause it has much bearing on the present problem. We 
have been so busy trying to get religion out of education 
that we have not faced the consequences of no religion or 
substitutes for religion in education. Education is learn- 
ing to “educate the whole child” in preparation for “the 
whole of life” and at the sarne time depriving one of the 
most important phases of life and culture (to put it mildly) 
of representation in the school. This is by way of saying 
what I said at the beginning, that the solution is not as 
easy as it seemed. 


In the hubbub all around us on this issue, some voices 
are heard that suggest ways of immediately dealing with 
the situation. We should give a first place in our thoughts 
to the school men who for years have been trying to make 
up for the lack of religion in education. Teacher organiza- 
tions have given much thought to the development of 
“spiritual values” and have done much in developing 
methods to this end. Nothing just now could do more for 
religion and education both than a vigorous support of the 
movement they have fostered. If all our public schools re- 
leased and fed the spiritual values implicit in human re- 
lations in and out of school, the task of teaching religious 
doctrine and the art of worship would be much simpler. 
Among these teachers are some, of course, who think these 
values can be taught with complete indifference to re- 
ligion. This too is a product of our neglect of the good life 
in education. Anyway, here is something underway that 
needs our strength and can serve our purposes. 


The Christian Century visions a Protestant parochial 
school that will not compete with the public school but 
supplement it. A school with buildings and equipment 
equal to the best, a school that will be a centre of religious 
culture. Here is a challenging idea. Why not? 


A healthy reaction comes by way of a spotlight on the 
home as a key educational institution. Here on the scene 
of the major failure of our culture must come a new ven- 
ture. Parents are rarely trained as educators. All the state 


* Religious Education, May-June 1947 
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requires of them is to say, “I do,” and the church fo 
most part says “Amen.” That, along wich a check on 
ereal disease, is all one needs to become a parent! 
failure on the old homestead plus the tangle in the c 
may now challenge educators and churchmen to ren 
and more creative effort. 


Clyde L. Hay in Religious Education for March-/ 
1948, attacks our bifurcated educational system witl 
conviction that the two phases of our education ca 
united. He is not alone in his contention. Study and 
posal in this field have promise. Why should not the 
be thoroughly explored by Universalists? 


One Universalist minister whose primary work is e 
tional says that we do not need to ask the public s 
even for time. As a substitute for weekday religiou 
ucation this minister has organized and directed an 
orate late afternoon and evening program, including 
per, for the children of the church. The program 
more time than does the usual weekday released tim 
associates the work closely with the church and its le 
ship. 
These suggestions illustrate the kind of initiative 
imagination we need. The public issue is scramblec 
that does not mean that we should be nonplused. 
traditional Sunday school program is universally adn 
to be inadequate. O. K. what’s to do? Laws for or 
against, there’s a way out. Religion circumscribed b 
seems to have flourished as well as any religion. 

In Case You Missed It | 

Whenever France slips into a new governmental 
reports invariably emphasize the political aspects a 
attitudes of the various parties. But there is an 
looked factor which operates toward compromis 
fear of private armed forces both under the com 


and General Charles de Gaulle. 


Private armies and the private possession of ar 
both outlawed, of course, and through a system of ‘ 
prefects,” local officials with well-trained forces at i 
readiness throughout the Republic, the moderates 1 
ly in power have hoped to reduce to a minimum a 
gerous planned violence. 


Nevertheless, backing General de Gaulle are bay 
young men, chiefly former soldiers, who are org; 
not to overthrow the state but to combat the comnj 

The communists, on the other hand, lean on | 
Resistance men, some of them skilled in military 
the use of war machinery, sabotage, and mo 


through guarded areas to maintain contact with r 
cells. 


While both movements are kept under as close 
tiny as possible, they are deemed to have vast t 
making potentialities. Most political leaders ar 
willing to accept compromises that would other 
unpalatable, in order to keep these private armed 
from precipitating uncontrollable violence. 
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e to Mr. Ziegler’s Article ‘Reinhold Niebuhr” 


he Editor: 

1ere are some of us who in contradiction to Mr. Ziegler 
‘hat it is not so much a case of modern liberalism having 
“mothered by the orthodoxy of Calvinism,” as of its still 
; smothered by the orthodoxy of Calvinism. Needless 
y we are not of the Calvinist tradition. 

derals, even modern liberals, do come from other ortho- 
ss. Influenced by other religions and by the God intoxi- 
n of the medieval scholastics, we are more than a little 
ayed by the spluttering and lashing out which seems 
non to those who have rebelled from Calvinism. We are 
jtimes worried by their impatience and their programs 
h could only be realized now through force and contrary 
e will of the great majority of the people. 

bellion is necessary, but its principal significance is to 
: who rebel. A successful rebellion becomes generally 
rtant when it is forgotten and the rebels start building. 
here that they justify or condemn themselves and they 
ot build until they stop calling the old orthodoxy names. 
re is the difficulty. It is not so much that liberalism has 
ongealed, it is that liberalism cannot congeal until 
als get over feeling guilty about their position, until they 
apologizing for it. 

srue sign of conviction will be our ability to stand on our 
feet. Liberalism could, if it would, do that. Some of us 
n that position now. We can even admire Niebuhr’s 
ectual genius, his integrity, and his true greatness as an 
iduai, and leave it there. Our paths and Niebuhr’s do 
‘ross and argument is impossible because it starts at a 
where orthodoxy refuses to meet us. 

» have new problems to meet that cannot be met by 
>mning the way others have solved them. Too often this 
us a solution remarkable only for its complete dissimi- 
' to a previous one. We have a new knowledge of 
unity through history, psychology, sociology, and medi- 
| Here again we cannot build merely by condemning or 
)ting the established order. 

e God intoxicated people who built the great cathedrals 
1 dignity and happiness in a belief that man was impor- 
}to God. This iberal belief was later followed by an 
doxy which made the church more important than the 
e. Luther and Calvin asserted that every man was his 
yriest. Each was left to make his own bargain with God and 
ed to ignore his brother. Calvinism had run its course 
ie second half of the eighteenth century and the liberals 
jat day dared to assert that man was important to man. 
‘whe industrial revolution gave new impetus to the every 
\ for himself philosophy of Calvinism. Again we have 
ed the crossroads where if we do not teach, preach, and 
. though man were important to man, we may destroy 
_lves. 

is on the basis of this conviction that we can start living 
otherhood which Jesus taught. To do this we must not 
jisled by statistics, however useful the statistics. We 
# consider each and every human being as an individual 
1y in his or her own right. We must never allow our- 
3 to think of others in terms of masses to be adequately 
.d, and fed in sanitary quarters like cattle. 

dom in history has the mere fact of being different from 
s been raised to such fantastic importance. In literature, 
ovel is homosexual or so obscure as to baffle understand- 
t is hailed as a masterpiece by intellectual liberals. In 
is not considered important that common people be able 
derstand the rarified obfuscations of those who paint. 
jusic the striving for something new at all costs leads to 
Mliscord being hailed as modern music. Is this modern 
ag of importance through difference much different from 
whilosophies of racial superiority or of partialistic reli- 
? I think not. 

jlving, vital religion will be expressed in terms which the 
‘| majority can understand. at will be present in art, 
ture, and music. It may be radical, it must be radical, 
| will be directly related to the inner convictions and needs 
C In our day. Whether a man be a scientist, a theo- 


}, a philosopher, or a creative artist, it is not a disgrace 
misunderstood. Rather, it is a mark of genius. 

erals are more interested in idealologies, in arguing 
lism, free enterprise, socialism and communism, than in 
8 the life of the individual man more significant. The 
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age of specialization has produced its own curse. Buried in 
his own field of sociology, or psychology, or education, or in 
the rarified atmosphere of art or pure science, each guards the 
gate to his own cubbyhole. Theories have become more 
important than people. 

A factual understanding of man’s place in the universe 
grows more distant with each new discovery. We cannot. 
wait for it. But we can know our fellow man. We can learn 
to understand each other. We have the opportunity to live 
as though every man counted. 

We liberals lack faith in man. Like capitalists and com- 
munists, we argue over him instead of living for him. Our 
vision is blocked by prejudices, by limited specialization. We 
move too much among those whom we consider our intellectual 
coun too little among the common people about whom we 

alk. 

We will have to be honest before we can move forward with 
decision. We must admit that the ambition to be looked u 
to for our radical philosophy is just as unworthy as the ambi- 
tion to be looked up to for one’s wealth or business success. 
We must respect each other and our various abilities. We, 
who are so concerned about theories and ideologies, would 
often be outright failures at providing the material but neces- 
sary goods for living. On the basis of man’s importance to 
man, we could go forward. Man has a right to live well both 
materially and spiritually. He has a right to reverence and 
respect, to purpose and significance in his own life. 

ll orthodoxies have had their beginning in a single belief 
more important than the differences between the men who 
propagated it. Related beliefs have taken their place as 
natural correlations dictated by study and experience. 

There is no reason for our not having a living conviction, 
an orthodoxy if you will, except our refusal as a group to 


commit ourselves. 
Mrs. Holden S. Nicholson 
Wrentham, Massachusetts. 


Our Faith and Our Creeds 
To the Editor: 

In regard to the movement among some of the Universalists 
to eliminate the so-called ‘“‘Liberty Clause’’ from the state- 
ment of faith, allow me to point out to you the fact that if this 
clause is eliminated and nothing better put in its place, Uni- 
versalism will become just such an organization as Delso 
O’Brien so aptly describes in the February 11 issue of the 
Christian Century. - 

I quote Mr. O’Brien, “Each of them (the last liberal re- 
ligionists) rides the sea of life on his own raft and all the rafts 
are tied together with a fragile cord labeled ‘freedom.’ While 
each raft gyrates in its own crazy pattern and tosses in all 
directions with every roll of the sea, the whole ungovernable 
mass drifts with no hope of ever reaching any port.” 

Whether or not the statement of faith supported by the 
‘Liberty Clause’”’ is a form of creed is beyond the point be- 
cause the fact remains that it does serve the purpose as a 
creed. 

A man’s creed or statement cf belief determines the archi- 
tecture of his faith. It charters a course and supplies him 
with a pattern of faith which like an anchor to the windward 
holds him steady in time of storm. 

Perhaps Robert G. S roul, president of the University of 
California, recipient of alaven honorary doctorate degrees and 
numerous international honors, writing in the December 7, 
1947 issue of the American Weekly has furnished us with a 
solution of the problem. 

I quote Dr. Sproul, “My faith requires only one absolute 
conviction, namely, that there is a significance to man’s 
existence on earth, a goal toward which he must strive and an 
inspired guidance within each individual which, if shared and 
acted on in concert, will help all on the way.”’ 

With a few slight changes in the wording, a statement of 
faith can be formulated that is worthy of consideration. 

Perhaps something along the following lines would serve: 
“Our faith is based on the conviction that there is a purpose 
and meaning to our life on earth, a goal toward which we 
must strive and an inspired guidance within each individual 
which if shared and acted on in concert will help all on the 


way.” 
Ernest H. Pranke 


Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
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Achievement of Civil Rights For All Requires 
Time, Patience, and Understanding 


To the Editor: ; : 
The item, ‘Civil Rights and You,” in the July issue of 
Ture LEADER should not have been published. It can do no 
good. It would have us pass a law and settle for once and all 
the race question in the South. The matter is not so simple. 
I recall a line in an old song that says, “The Shamrock is 
forbid by law to grow in Irish soil,’ but the shamrocks still 
grow in Ireland. . 

No! Passing a law is not the way to end the race issue 
in the South. It requires time and patience and understand- 
ing and knowledge of its origin and growth. 

At the close of the war between the states, there was a 
great body of freedman; ignorant, with no background of 
liberty, no ideas of government or public affairs and in num- 
ber, many more than the white citizens. All these had to be 
assimilated into the body politic. Also at the close of the 
war, there was a hoard of federal agents, “carpet baggers,”’ to 
supervise reconstruction of loca! government, but whose chief 
aim was to despoil the South of the little wealth there was 
left by the war. 

Now these federal agents insisted that the freedman be 
given full citizenship at once while the men of the South said 
they (the freedmen) should learn more about the rights and 
duties of citizenship before they were given an equal share in 
running the state. 

Out of these conditions, the race issue in the South was 
born. It made deep sores that are slow to heal. Prodding 
them with political probes is not helpful. 

In the three generations, we have made progress and we 
hope to move faster in the future. 

egregation has been with us since before the caste system 
of India. It has kept Jew and Gentile apart. It divides 
Catholic from Protestant. Because of it, New Orleans has 
its French quarter, San Francisco has her Chinatown and 
New York has its Harlem. 

Some states require citizens to register as a qualification 
for voting. Is that a good law? Some require payment of a 
poll tax for the same purpose. Is that a bad law? Why? 
A few states require both. How do they stand? 

Ira Green 
Marshall, Texas. 


Georgia Universalist on Civil and States Rights 


To the Editor: > 

Your offer to allow me a word for the defense in the case of 
Civil Rights vs. State Rights is more than fair. 

Non-Southern reformers and politicians must be made to 
realize that the Constitution means what it says, that the 
powers not delegated to the United States are reserved to the 
states respectively. Such people are experts when it comes 
to finding a “‘liberal interpretation” of the Constitution that 
will serve as an excuse for Uncle Sam to take over. 

And they have been highly successful. Uncle Sam has 
taken over in more fields than any of us would have dreamed 
of less than a generation ago, and the end is not yet. We 
have already achieved what Hamilton hoped for and Jefferson 
feared: a strong central government in Washington that 
dictates to the states. If the trend continues, we could arrive 
at what even Hamilton would have feared, a police state. 
The all-impcrtant civil right, the right of the people to govern 
themselves, could be lost by regimenting the people with a 
multiplicity of petty civil rights and duties. 

Another important aspect of the question is the matter 
of what stand, if any, the church should take. 

When the church teaches people to do justice, love mercy 
and walk hur bly, it has gone as far as the greatest of teachers 
ever went. Jesus never procured or attempted to procure the 
passage of a single law, and yet he lived under the rule of the 
Romans who must have been almost as mean in their dealings 
with the minorities of their time as we Southerners are in our 
dealings with our colored neighbors. 

There were men of little faith who wanted to make Jesus 
a king in order that he might establish many civil rights for 
the people, but he was deaf to their appeals. It was his 
desire that his precepts be written, not on statute books or 
tablets of stone, but in the hearts of human beings. 

It is hard for me to think of the church as a social-reform 
society that is out to procure the passage of laws, es cially 
federal laws, that will force people to be brotherly an neigh- 
borly and accept each other on terms of social equality. If 
the church is instrumental in getting a law enacted that turns 
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out to be a just law, it has accomplished something, | 
not following the Christ who said, “Render unto Cae 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things t 
God’s.”’ 

What does it profit a church if it aids and abets in ¢ 
to the people the right to choose their own associates 
so doing loses its power to lead them, freely and volui 
in the way of human brotherhood? 

God save us from the reformers who would force 
be good. May their tribe decrease. 

John E. 


Decatur, Georgia. 


Vivisection, a Blot on Civilization and Christ 
To the Editor: 


One of the most vital phases of humane work is the 
cation” of the public at large as to the truth about vivis 
For many, many years, the public has been duped 
platitudes of the vivisectors, as to the ‘‘necessity”’ of 
menting upon myriads of God’s living creatures in ord 
men might live! Accurate deductions cannot be draw 
torturing or experimenting on animals, which are bv 
ferently from men, in which disease is artifically iz 
entailing prolonged suffering, and which can give no 
description of effects and pain. Health of body anc 
cannot be built on disease and death. Vivisection is 
grace to the so-called civilized world, and a grievou: 
against humanity, and Christianity. 

Scientists have become so immune to suffering that 
of them have no pity, only an interest in what hi: 
There are also many, many other leading medical mer 
country and Europe, who are against vivisection. Dr. 
V. Allen of Chicago, for twenty-six years Chief Surgeor 
Commonwealth Edison Co., states, ‘I am against vivi: 
because it is cruel. Vivisectionists may tell you it isr 
I have been in their laboratories. “Not one thing hi 
gained from vivisection that could not have been lea 
other ways.”’ 

Animal experimentation is going on in every state 
Union. There are animal collectors all over the ce 
buying, stealing, selling animals to laboratories. Tt 
everywhere are ‘‘weak kneed.”” Our humane laws : 
The state and federal laws are lax. The health depz 
laws arelax. The enforcement lawsarelax. Who isre 
ble? You the People. Anyone who knows about this 
of animals and goes on a sit-down strike, and does n 
is just as much a member of American Murder Associs 
the butchers in the laboratory. 

To be sure, all due credit to science, but when scie 
comes more Christianly merciful and less cruel and w 
called Christian people awake to what is taking plac 
and then only will matters right themselves in a far too 
alistic world, and a far too negligent and trustful view 
the public at large. 


Helen A. Cz 


Brunswick, Maine. 
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TECTING OUR CHILDREN 
M CRIMINAL CAREERS 
3y John R. Ellingston 
rentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


rice $5.00 

tecting Our Children from Criminal 
rs is an uneven book in which the 
r at times seems to have incisive 
ts into the problems of delinquency, 
aes veers off into what appears a 
mania as far as solution is con- 
i, and frequently gives an impres- 
of superficiality in his study of 
ative solutions. 

't One concerns itself with the back- 
d of the problem andthe causes of 
juency. This section might well 
las the basis for discussion in church 
8 of the problems which the com- 
y must come to grips with if our 
en are to be protected. Although 
fis nothing startlingly new it does 
ly with moving reality the inade- 
es of present methods, and should 
lo build up a constructive horror of 
/of the things which our society 
ts. It is high time that society 
@ more aware of the extent to 
| it is inadequately meeting the 
‘of youth, and the harmful practices 
‘rectional institutions, and these 
jals might awaken some realization 
» part of the reader. 

t Two concerns itself with cor- 
1 at the state level, and in parti- 
: with the administration of the 
. Authority Act in California. It 
ve the author’s monomania shows 


‘tainly not the first organized at- 
» to reform correctional institutions, 
» co-ordinate existing agencies so 
Haey may deal with the whole child. 
* seems to be nothing in it which, 
i author seems to assume, will save 
m political machinery. To one 
ing no more about it than appears 
k it seems that it is as much 
{rtuitous choice of leadership as 
‘yuth Authority Act itself which is 
isible for its success. 
»: Three is the most loosely written 
wf the book, (the whole book is 
) repetitive and written in a defi- 
f| uninspired style). One wonders 
p to date the author’s knowledge 
is in pore to various agencies and 
| he suggests. Certainly his 
‘ption of school is not a description 
schools of today at their best, al- 
our educational systems are ad- 
‘ly still weak. Particularly dis- 
3 is his criticism of the Juvenile 
4 or rather the manner of his criti- 
which had at its inception such 
‘)romise of accomplishing the things 
ded in the present volume. For 
‘us criticism that shows his mono- 
in regard to cure. He says that 
/mmunity cannot delegate to any 
tool or system” the repair of 
es from community institutions. 
e Youth Authority why not to the 
‘vle Court, and anyway one wants 
wit why not?” He criticises the 
«le Court because of the capacities 
oersonnel, a just enough criticism 
2 which is likely to apply equally 
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to his cure. And he criticises the judges 
in the courts, as indeed who would not. 
But even the Youth Authority cannot 
change judges, nor probation officers, nor 
many other things any more effectively 
than could an aroused citizenry working 
through any agency. 

In spite of its weaknesses Mr. Ellings- 
ton’s book has done a service if it has 
made people more aware of injustice, has 
made them see that punishment does not 
cure crime, or awakens them to the need 
of changing our communities, our schools, 
and our homes. These are not new pleas 
nor new ideas which Ellingston presents, 
but they are unanswered pleas and un- 
used ideas. Only you can read Fllings- 
ton’s book and then thrust it on the 
shelf, there are so many better books 
that won’t let you put them down. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ON OUR OWN DOORSTEP 


By Frank S. Mead 
Friendship Press, New York 
Price $1.50 


This little volume makes interesting 
reading. As the jacket description of 
the book says this is a “graphic intro- 
duction to the problems of the hour in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone, and the Virgin Islands, sketched 
against a background of history and 
Christian concern.” It is primarily a 
book to challenge American Christians 
to continue and expand their missionary 
program in these areas; but it is not a 
call to an old narrow missionary move- 
ment, but to a broad co-operative pro- 
gram of good works. 

Whatever a liberal’s criticism of the 
traditional missionary movement may 
be, one cannot lightly dismiss the real 
concern for people as people shown by 
the author’s description of some of the 
missionary endeavors in these areas. 
When one’s set of values finds focus in 
the worth and dignity of personality, 
as is the case with the author of this 
book, then one finds the contributions 
of the missionaries in these ‘“‘colonies”’ 
of the United States very considerable 
indeed. 

The author humanizes the history of 
the areas mentioned through his valua- 
tion of historical fact on the scale of 
humanworth. Thustherecord of Ameri- 
can missionary work rates exceedingly 
high when compared to American com- 
mercial and military exploitation in 
these territories, although it is common 
for the American to think that it has 
been the great engineering, medical, and 
business genius of America that has 
contributed most to these areas. 

It was American medical and engineer- 
ing skill that built the Panama Canal 
and conquered yellow fever, but as the 
author adds, ‘‘we forget to mention the 
dry rot of social and racial discrimination 
that entered with the Army, and has 
made the face of the white man an object 
of hatred on the part of liberty loving 
Panamanians.”’ 

Over against the exploitations of the 
trader and soldier, the missionaries have 
indeed wrought well. In terms of edu- 
cation, medical care, development of co- 
operatives, and most of all, in terms of 
developing a self-respect and self-con- 


fidence in the native population, the 
missionary movement, with exceptions 
of course, has made a great impact upon 
these places. 

But the need is still tremendous and 
urgent. To stand before the world as 
champions of human worth, freedom, 
and justice, the United States has some 
work to do right here in her own back- 
yard. And the church people of America 
are challenged to help meet the great 
needs of these various territories in terms 
of a deep religious motivation of service. 

Mason F’.. McGinness 


THE THRESHOLD 


By Karin von Wahl 

Hodakten Mifflin Company, 
oston. 

Price $3.00 


The author’s threshold, which not only 
serves as a setting, but becomes a living, 
breathing thing itself in this compassion- 
ate novel, is Ellis Island, “‘thirty acres of 
sorrow in the shadow of the Statue of 
Liberty.”’ Karin von Wahl, a Latvian, 
“did time” there herself in 1946, prior 
to her entry to the ‘“‘Promised Land” of 
the United States. The corrosive mem- 
ories, the bitter frustrations, the crazed 
hopes of freedom she pictures are not 
products of her imagination. She paints 
them with raw, calculated words, under 
which throbs a trampled wistfulness. 
There is humor, but a kind that evokes 
pity rather than laughter. 

e story is not one but many, a 
thread for each of the pieces of human 
driftwood washed up on the island: 
Alexandra, the Czech who has lost so 
much that she pretends now to care for 
nothing; Ida, whose futile attempt at 
escape succeeds only in crushing her own 
spirit; Black Isold, the Negress whose 
mounting hate turns bestial; Maria, the 
crippled Polish girl, ridden with fear 
and confused servility; Leila, the teen- 
age Jewess and the only one whose life 
begins fresh in Brooklyn; Liebfrau, the 
Bible-spouting matron against whom all 
their combined hates are centered; and, 
finally, Kala, the Esthonian who listens 
to them all and then finds her own way 
out. It isa woman’s story; the men are 
only haunting shadows from their former 
lives, or straws in the wind of their hope 
for the future. 

The novel carries a planned and suc- 
cessful impact, but an impact without an 
answer. or it is evident that Karin 
von Wahl is writing with a questioning 
rather than a spiteful pen. Her strange, 
warped characters are not exclusively 

roducts of a bit of officialdom called 

llis Island; they are a reflection of 
modern humanity caught between a torn- 
up old world and the sometimes forbid- 
ding face of the new. 

Some of the best writing in the book 
occurs in the opening, italicized para- 
graphs that set the mood for each chap- 
ter. In the last of these the author 
observes, significantly, that on Ellis Is- 
land, names and faces come and go, 
shunted back and forth through the 
world, but that the cockroaches always 


remain. ‘‘There is so much more place 
in the world for vermin than for human 
beings. . : 
Anne West 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE 
OF THE CHURCH ; 
By William Robinson 
The Bethany Press 


Price $2.50 

It is the purpose of this book to show 
that the church in this world, but not of 
it, is a special act of God. Throughout 
the era of Hebrew culture, it existed, as 
the saving remnant, the Israel within 
Israel. Christ gave it new life and 
widened its ministry to all humanity. 
From the days of the apostles, the church 
has been inseparable from Christ: true 
Christian experience without the church 
is impossible. ’ 

The writer’s scope, however, is broader 
and deeper than the mere statement of 
his thesis. He repudiates the merely 
human mechanics of the church polity, 
for instance, the idea of apostolic suc- 
cession by the laying on of hands. For 
him, there is no argument as to which 
was first, the apostles or the church; the 
apostles, he says, were in the church, 
It is the spirit that makes the church. 
Any group of people who gather together 
with genuine desire to live in the great 
Christian communion are within the 
church. 

I disagree with several of the writer’s 
statements, such as that the Gospel 
according to John must have been the 
work of a disciple. I am challenged and 
encouraged by his vision of the whole 


church. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL 
By Gordon Kahn 
Boni & Gaer, 1948 
Price $2.75 


The summer headline accounts of the 

Thomas Committee’s investigation of the 
“communist spy ring’ makes this 
book timely reading for. liberals. It 
deals with that committee’s dramatized 
“investigation” of “communism in Holly- 
wood and the movies.’”’ The evidence 
of. communism in the movies was not 
existent, but the committee, intent upon 
a victim had ten Hollywood writers 
indicted for their refusal to answer 
whether or not they were or ever had 
been communists. The sinister, prej- 
udiced, highhanded methods of the 
committee are spelled out in detail in this 
book. Anyone who understands the 
least thing about the rise of fascism has 
reason to be seriously disturbed by these 
methods. 
_ This particular book, it must be said, 
is not an objective account. The author 
is closely identified with the ten men who 
were indicted, and his book is written to 
make heroes out of the ten, and villians 
of the committee members. He has 
included in the book the statements 
these men prepared to read before the 
committee but they were refused per- 
mission to do so. In some respects, it 
is an angry book. 

Yet the actual quotations from the 
hearings, the manner of procedure, reveal 
the pattern of thinking and aim of the 
committee. This book does show the 
kind of bias, prejudice of the richest, 
most successful publicity-getting com- 
mittee of the United States House of 
Representatives. That kind of thinking 
pattern bias does not augur well for 
liberalism. These so-called “investiga- 
tions” have the effect, which to my mind 
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is not accidental either, of smearing all 
liberal, progessive interest and concern 
with the hysteria-laden label “‘commu- 
nistic.”’ 

A broad inclusive universalistic ap- 
proach to life is man’s only salvation in 
today’s world. Liberals, let us not be 
intimidated by racists, nationalists, or 
neurotic power-mad men without vision! 

Mason F. McGinness 


OF FLIGHT AND LIFE 
By Charles A. Lindbergh 
Charles Scribner's Sons Co. 
Price $1.50 


Perhaps those of us who have preached 
for many years the basic thoughts in this 
little volume will not appreciate the 
impact of Charles A. Lindbergh’s dis- 
covery upon him. For him, it has been 
a growing, Overpowering, inner con- 
viction until he could not contain it 
within himself any longer. 

The writing is a free spontaneous ex- 
pression of warning to us all to keep our 
moral advancement well ahead of our 
scientific development. 

Of Flight and Life will be quoted many 
times because of the content and the 


outstanding qualities of the author. 
C. A. W. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
SAINTS 


Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 
Auinndsncoletun Press 


Price $7.50 

An anthology of Christian devotional 
literature, it charts a course of Christian 
thinking from Clement of Rome through 
the twentieth century with Philippe 
Vernier. 

All the old masters are here plus the 
more modern thinkers. There have been 
other anthologies compiled equally as 
good, but it can be said that the editor 
evidently used great pains to include 


only those modern writers whose p¢ 
would strengthen the defense of C 
anity per se in an age when the old 
tianity is threatened. 

The Fellowship of the Saints is 
having as a reference book or an a 
ogy from which the spark of inspi 
may be derived. It is well cor 
with references. a 


CRACKLING 


Shortly after William Hazlett U 
first tractor story appeared in a mag 
says James Aldredge in Your Li 
editor received a letter from one 
country’s biggest tractor firms. 
you tell us,” he wrote, ‘“‘who this W 
Upson is? The publication of 
like his will do the tractor busines: 
of good, and we would like to | 
touch with him.” . 

The editor wrote back. “If yo 
look at a desk at the extreme oute 
of your outside office,”’ he said, “yc 
find a serious-looking man with 
glasses and a mop of dark hair, wi 
for your company. That’s Upson. 

Boston 
* * * * 

The new maid had worked o 
Continent and consequently felt | 
a cut above the other servants. 
day she was telling some of hs 
periences. 

“How do the foreign dishes 
pare with English ones?’ aske 
cook. ; 

“Oh,”’ replied the maid airily, 
break just the same.” 

The Watchman-Exe 
* * * * | 

Lunch Wagon Man: “I sg 
you’ve found something fresh 
plain about.”’ 

Girl Customer (sweetly): ‘Ni 
the eggs!”’ 

The Watchman-Ex 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS 


Tuomas S. KEPLER, compiler 


An Anthology of Christian Devotional Literature will 
be published on October 18, price $7.50. A pre- 
publication price is offered at $6.50. The book will 
contain 800 pages and includes the writings of 137 
saints — excerpts representative of significant periods 
or schools of religious thought from Clement of Rome 
to the present are included. It is a volume that will 
give one a survey of church history. 


Order from 
The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Send 


copies The Fellowship of the Saints at $6.50 each 


\, MAZING STORY 


® high enthusiasm expressed in the 
nous vote of The Association of 
jrsalist Women at St. Lawrence last 
Mmber to equip and operate the 
'; P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys 
ilition to the Clara Barton Birth- 
# Camp for Diabetic Girls spread 
‘shout the land where Universalists 
Throughout the winter and 
months, Universalist women and 
irsalist men from Maine to Cali- 
4, from Florida to beyond the Cana- 
(order expressed their deep interest 
omoting projects and filling coin 
'v at the end of The Association of 
Jirsalist Women’s fiscal year (July 
fhe amazing story of loyalty and 
7o2 may be told. 


NJIPMENT FUND: Not only was 
ota of $7500. raised, but $2685.36 
¥in designated and undesignated 
¥ to make a total of $10,185.36! 
Swonderful oversubscription made 

e the addition of another cabin 
fle for sixteen boys, for four weeks 
whose names were on the waiting 
yearly as May. This also cared for 

prices than anticipated, though 
ically every article was purchased 
1-50% off the retail price. It is 
# to have more funds this coming 
{0 cover some areas of equipment 
't adequately covered. 


GRATING FUND FOR 1948: In 
jund, also, there was an oversub- 
Non of $582.96 above the $6,000. 
Dividing the red stocking coin 
pproximately in half (one for the 
e other for the boy) gave $2600. 
1300. given for the Joslin Camp 
on, and $2590., a splendid sub- 
on from the Massachusetts Service 
attee of Unitarian Women to con- 
/heir support of diabetic boys begun 
‘ago by paying for four weeks for 
‘en underprivileged boys, totaling 
|| At this writing, it is not possible 
/ whether or not this will meet the 
‘-r’s Operating expenses due to the 
jabin and increased prices in food. 
yplete financial report will be given 
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GAMES 
AT 
CLARA 
BARLOW 
CAMP 


when figures are available. Sufficient 
gifts have come through the usual chan- 
nels to adequately care for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camp operation 
for this year. 

The above record is one to bring heart- 
satisfying warmth to Universalist men 
and women. You and you and you 
have given a glorious health-giving va- 
cation to two hundred and forty-two 
diabetic boys and girls this summer. 
But that is not all. The medical re- 
search done at both camps during July 
and August is going to benefit diabetic 
children and adults the world over. 
How far those coin card dimes exert their 
influence! And now baseballs for boys 
and red stocking coin cards for girls will 
continue to bring these benefits. : 

These diabetic boys and girls and their 
anxious parents say thank you, thank 
you, thank you. 

Marjorie L. Springall 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF EACH 
OTHER'S NATION 


Nancy Baldwin, who went from Bos- 
ton to act as counselor in the MacJannet 
Camp in the French Alps, reports a dis- 
cussion among the counselors centered 
around the question, ‘‘What does the 
average American think when he hears 
the word ‘France’? And what associa- 
tion does the average Frenchman give 
to the word ‘America’?”’ 

“In answer to the first question,” 
says Nancy, “it was suggested that the 
average American thinks of France first 
as a very poor country, particularly since 
the war; lacking food, money, nearly all 
the goods necessary to carry on an _ade- 
quate daily life, and sound political 
organization.as well. He does not under- 
stand, for example, why the ministry of 
France changes so often; he may wonder 
how deep-rooted communism is. 

“Comments of the French on these 
points demonstrated that these ideas are 
exaggerated, but certainly not without 
foundation. ‘The Americans pointed out 
that they had not seen the extreme 
poverty which they had believed existed. 
Yet we were assured that misery in 


Association Of Universalist Women 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


France is very real today, although con- 
ditions have improved immeasurably 
since V-Day. Politically speaking, 
Americans do not realize that a change 
of ministers is not the equivalent to a 
change of presidents in the U. S. The 
entire personnel of the ministry itself 
remains the same except for one man. 
They believe communism will never 
control the government unless misery in 
France becomes widespread throughout 
the entire country. The Marshall Plan, 
they feel, is indispensable as an idea, 
but it is poorly handled by both France 
and America. It is not well presented 
to the French people, who hear primarily 
the political and economic aspects and 
are unaware of the amount of aid sent 
out of sheer friendship. 

“The first thing the average French- 
man thinks cf in relation to America 
is New York with its high skyscrapers. 
He gets most of his impressions via 
Hollywood, and so envisions everyone as 
a millionaire. ... America is to him a 
country of cars, cigarettes and movies, 
and every kind cf industry. The Ameri- 
can people, he thinks, are uncultured, 
leading a very fast existence in which the 
materialistic rather than the spiritual 
view predominates. And he does not 
admire this. He believes, moreover, 
that in America a man is accepted if he 
is financially successful. In France edu- 
cation is the first essential. 

“A second viewpoint was presented, 
that the Frenchman’s idea of America 
has been conditioned by what he has 
seen of the United States Army. The 
soldier drinks a great deal and is generally 
quite impolite and disorderly. Conse- 
quently the Frenchman resents the 
United States soldier, but he does not, 
on the whole, extend this judgment to 
all the American people. He envisions 
America and its people as an industrial 
mass, but he does not realize America’s 
problems of immigration, of unequal 
distribution of wealth, and of race. To 
him America is one unit.” 


REV. ORDELL E. BRYANT 


Word has been received of the death 
on September 22 in Brevard, N. C., of 
the Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, pioneer of 
Universalism in the South. 

Before his ordination, Mr. Bryant 
preached in Mechanic Falls and South 
Paris, Maine. 

Ordained in 1928, he was given charge 
of Universalist churches in the Clinton, 
Hopewell, Oak Grove and Red Hill cir- 
cuit in North Carolina. He gave his 
whole-souled devotion to this work, be- 
heving that a true pioneer must labor 
with his people in field and workshop. 
A great deal of his time was given to the 
printing of the Tar Heel Universalist. 

Ill health compelled Mr. Bryant to re- 
tire from the active ministry in 1944, 
but he has never ceased to radiate his 
liberal faith. 

During the past year, he has been 
driving once a month from Brevard to 
Inman’s Chapel to conduct services, 
holding a class on Universalism the pre- 
ceding night. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston § 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP BEGINS 
WITH CHILDREN 


The picture on this page was taken at 
the home for displaced children in Auer- 
muehle, Germany, maintained by the 
Unitarian and Universalist Service Com- 
mittees. These children come from 
eleven countries of Europe. ‘Some have 
lost both parents; some have a mother or 
father who is ill. Their stay at the home 
may be from a few weeks to a few years, 
depending upon the success of our 
workers in finding new homes for them. 
By their expressions it is evident that 
they are eager and responsive to the care 
and understanding of those at the home. 
Our hearts go out to these children and 
youth in need of food, shelter, education. 

Every Universalist, old and young, is 
privileged to support this work. Chil- 
dren in our church schools will have an 
opportunity this fall to make friends with 
these children of different countries by 
looking at pictures of them, learning 
about what they are doing, and sharing 
in an offering for them. Three Sundays, 
October 24, 31 and November 7 have 
been designated for the fall friendship 
program and further suggestions for 
stories, worship, and visual aids have 
been sent to church school superinten- 
dents. 


MORE TIME FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


A group of teachers were preparing for 
Reopening Sunday. Each had his own 
course of study with teacher’s guide. 
They were meeting to plan what might be 
accomplished through the fall until De- 
cember. 

“T don’t see how we can possibly do all 
these things it tells about in my teacher’s 
guide unless we can get more time with 
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the children!’’ exclaimed one teacher. 
The others agreed. 

““Not unless we can get the children 
to stay another hour each Sunday,’’ 
ventured the minister. There, he had 
said it, and now he must take the con- 
sequences. It was a secret hope he had 
been cherishing for several months. 
Would the teachers go along with him in 
it? ‘ 

They would. They were even enthu- 
siastic. Additional helpers were found 
to assist, so that everyone would have a 
chance to attend church service oc- 
casionally. Letters were written to 
parents, explaining that this plan was 
partly for them for it would enable them 
to attend church while the children were 
in the extended session. Further, it was 
pointed out that this additional time 
would make possible an expanded pro- 
gram of religious education. 

The children received letters too. 
Theirs invited them to be on hand for 
the first session and stay until after 
church. Their curiosity was aroused. 

The first Sunday came. So did the 
children. Although the teachers had 
hardly dared hope for it, nearly every 
child stayed for the two hours. Part of 
the time was spent together while a 
simple lunch of cracker and fruit juice 
was served with the older pupils taking 
charge. Then each class group had time 
for getting started on its projects. The 
kindergarten group, using Martin and 
Judy, took a little walk outdoors to look 
for beautiful things, which they brought 
inside to add to their nature corner. 
Subsequent Sundays will be spent raking 
leaves, building with blocks, playing 
house and planning for making surprises 
to take home. Through these activities 
which help develop religious attitudes, 
an atmosphere of friendliness may be 
achieved which might not be possible 


DISPLACED 
CHILDREN 

AT 

AUERMUEHLE HOM 
GERMANY 


were these same plans packed ini 
single hour session. 

The primary group talked abou 
summer experiences with animé 
they began their study of Animal I 
a course designed to capitalize o1 
dren’s natural interest in animals : 
cultivate appreciation of all living t 
The extended session saw the beg 
of a diorama of a farm, with the 
ings, cows, chickens, even the dc 
cat. Some day they will see th 
‘The Farm,” and make plans for 
to a farm. ; 

The junior class was to use Begi. 
of Earth and Sky. In their firs 
they had begun to make a list of “ 
about which we wonder.” Nov 
opened their Bibles to Psalm 8, an 
the psalmist’s words about his wor 
the heavens. Together they rep 
this psalm in their own words, an 
made it into a responsive poem, 
for use in their next worship § 
Then they went to tables to loo 
pines related to the first unit 


Their first chapter, 
triots,’’ gave them thé idea of aa 
they spent their first extende 
sion planning the club. Afté 
cussing aims, and names, they loc 
the pictures in the book, and ¢ 
they would like to start making 0 
Palestine. One was to be a 8é 
flour relief map, and the other 2 
map of Jesus’ life with pictures pé 
each location. There was time fc 
ing at several maps in the Westi 
Atlas and some of the pictures ii) 
Life in Bible Times, Bailey. Lat 
may make some models of things# 


first Sunday. They were sold to j 
of the extended session. They 
that it would take careful preparé 
their part, to guarantee that the ¢ 
made possible by the second pe 
a meaningful experience in which |; 
really took place. They discove} 
interest and participation on the 
the pupils. Fhe added time ga 
they had all craved —a sense | 
radeship in planning, learning, an 
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AORIAL TABLET DEDICATED 
3UFFALO 


| the close of his sermon Sunday 
ing, September 5, in the First Uni- 
list Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Robert E. Davis, minister, dedi- 
a memorial plaque erected to the 
wry and service of the Rev. Stephen 
jlaer Smith, pioneer preacher of 
prsalism in Buffalo and Western 
) York. 

a brief but impressive ceremony, 
avis said: ‘“The bronze plaque that 
going to unveil has been given to 
jurch to commemorate the work of 
f the most distinguished men in our 
brsalist history, the Rev. Stephen 
jdaer Smith. 

his plaque is presented by Dr. A. L. 
Hict, the sole surviving grandchild 
, Rev. Smith. 

am grateful that this plaque is to be 
jated during my ministry at this 
Ih, for it is a privilege, as your 
cer, to unveil on this Labor Day 
‘ty, 1948, a memorial to one who 
#d so long and faithfully to establish 
rsalism in western New York. 
bend Smith preached the first Uni- 
fist sermon in Buffalo on June 24, 
# his last sermon, also in Buffalo, 
selivered on March 18, 1849. 

» Dr. and Mrs. Benedict, I want to 
iis the appreciation of this congre- 
i and of all the future generations 
Haay worship in this church. 

nid now, as minister of this church, 
4cate this memorial as an inspiration 
# congregation and all future congre- 
Hs of this church. It is to stand as 
fmanent memorial by pew number 
us long as this church endures.” 
flowing the unveiling, in which the 
/1an of the church board of trustees, 
ie Andresen, participated, Mrs. 
Bouton, soprano, sang The Lord’s 
ac by Malotte. 

she rear of the auditorium, for some 
i has hung a fine oil portrait of the 
end S. R. Smith, and those who 
2)upon his features this particular 
My, seem to detect a benign bene- 
in the subtle smile of his ex- 
Se countenance. 
* bronze tablet, sixteen inches 
+, briefly sets forth the genealogy of 
“nith family, the pastorates held, 
Sicludes the name of A. L. Benedict, 
-)., long a member of the Buffalo 
Uf). 


| UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
TON, MAINE 


ugh services are not held regularly 
3 church, interest and attendance 


feaker was the Rev. George Edward 
ion, D.D. of Portland, Maine. 

) Earl W. Dolphin delivered the 
jaureate address to the graduating 
f the Canton High School in June. 
/ Summer services were held with 
jowing speakers: the Rev. Kenneth 
/wkes, Portland, Maine; the Rev. 
*# C. Niles of Auburn, Maine; the 
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Rev. Walter E. Kellison of Caribou, 
Maine, and the Rev. Robert M. Rice of 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Rice was the speaker on two Sun- 
days and on the second and last of the 
summer services, six babies were chris- 
tened by him in a very impressive man- 
ner. 

In August the annual summer sale of 
the Church Circle was held and financial 
returns exceeded expectations. 

The attendance of the summer guests 
on Sunday mornings and at the sale has 
been very much appreciated by the 
parish and circle. 


DR. AND MRS. HERSEY 
HONORED 


Dr. Harry Adams Hersey retired as 
pastor of the First Universalist Society 
of Danbury, Connecticut, in September. 
Dr. Hersey had been the minister of this 
church for eighteen and a quarter years, 
the longest in the history of the church. 

Upon their retirement, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hersey were the recipients of many 
tokens of appreciation of their work in 
the church, the community, and the 
Connecticut State Convention of which 
Dr. Hersey was secretary for fifteen 
years. The Universalist churches of 
Connecticut, while in convention, pre- 
sented them with a substantial purse. 
The Historial Society gave them a ban- 
quet and a purse. The Traveler’s Club 
of which Mrs. Hersey had been president 
for twelve years gave her a purse in the 
form of a unique “bouquet.” The Sal- 
vation Army Advisory Board of which 
Dr. Hersey was president presented him 
with a ‘Meritorious Service” plaque. 
Many personal gifts were also received. 

Dr. Hersey served on the Board of 
Education for ten years and was a mem- 
ber of the regional educational conference 
under the state board. He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Community Chest and a member of the 
Danbury Rotary Club. He was also 
president of the Ministerial Association 
and chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Services. 

Mrs. Hersey was chairman of the 
Women’s Department of the Council 
of Churches and organized interchurch 
women in conducting special services 
annually. She was a member of the 
Northfield Conference Committee for 
eight years. Mrs. Hersey was active in 
the Danbury W.C.T.U. and had served 
the state organization as superintendent 
of scientific temperance instruction. 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


One hundred ten years of organized 
Universalism in Georgia were celebrated 
at the state convention on August 7 and 
8 at Windsor Universalist church, six 
miles east of Loganville, Georgia. This 
well-kept little meeting house is a monu- 
ment to the energetic devotion of a very 
small group of people, and has recently 
been completely renovated, electric lights 
installed, and new shrubbery planted 
outside. This activity, incidentally, has 
resulted in larger attendance. 

Ministers present at the convention, 


in addition to the Rev. William R. Ben- 
nett, state superintendent, included the 
Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Ellisville, Missis- 
sippi, and the Rev. L. C. Prater of Seven 
Springs, North Carolina, both former 
superintendents who are well-known to 
all Georgia Universalists; Dr. Arthur 
McDavitt of Muncie, Indiana, who had 
just concluded a week of services at 
nearby Rockwell Universalist Church; 
and Dr. Earle LeBaron, pastor-elect of 
the Atlanta Unitarian-Universalist 
Church. 

Reports were heard from all churches 
in the convention: Allatoona, Atlanta, 
Bowers Chapel, Canon, Durden Me- 
morial, Rockwell, Senoia, Smith Me- 
morial, Windsor, and Ward-White Me- 
morial, although only six of the ten were 
represented in person. In the case of 
Ward-White Memorial Church, located 
at Pine Park near the Florida state line, 
Haynie Summers reported that since no 
services had been held for several years, 
its few constituents had transferred their 
membership to Hamburg Universalist 
Church at Madison, Florida, and that 
the building was now being used jointly 
by the 4-H Club and the Woman’s Club 
in the community. The convention was 
authorized to make such disposition of 
the property as it sees fit, and this was 
referred to the executive board for action. 

Officers elected by the convention 
were President, Haynie Summers; Vice- 
President, Horace Dunehoo; Secretary, 
Rufus B. McCall; Treasurer, Alice Dune- 
hoo; Trustees for two years, J. F. Bowers, 
W. Grady Wheelis, and J. D. Garrett. 
All except the last two named were 
incumbents. Holdover trustees whose 
terms expire in 1949 are M. C. Bowers 
and W. G. Smith. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


The new church at Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, has begun its fall program on a 
schedule designed for continuance until 
a church property is secured. Services 
are held each Silat morning at 11:00 in 
the Cahuenga Theater, at Cahuenga and 
Hollywood Boulevards, just two blocks 
from Hollywood and Vine. Sheldon 
Shepard, the minister, speaks from Radio 
KGFJ Sunday mornings at nine o’clock. 

While pioneering the new church in 
Hollywood, Mr. Shepard plans to begin 
extension work in other Southern Cali- 
fornia communities. He would like to 
have names and addresses of Univer- 
salists anywhere outside the parishes of 
the other churches. The post office 
address is Box 13, Hollywood, California. 


PERSONAL 


On Sunday morning, August 22, at a 
special service held in the Universalist 
Church of Central Square, N. Y. the 
Rev. William J. Metz had the privilege 
of christening and dedicating his latest 
grandson, Lawrence Paul Metz. The 
baby’s parents, Paul Frederick Metz and 
Barbara Carr Metz, are now residing in 
Central Square. A number of local 
friends and Dr. and Mrs. William D. 
Metz and family of Kingston, R. I. were 
present. 
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REFORMATION DAY 
CELEBRATION 


Local church councils in forty-seven 
cities have announced plans for mass 
meetings on or near Reformation Day, 
Sunday, October 31. uniting Protestant 
churches in a country-wide Mission for 
Protestant Witness. 

The Missions, which will be under the 
direction of the evangelism department 
of the Federal Council of Churches, are 
being held at the suggestion of the 
Council’s executive committee. The 
committee, at its January, 1948 meet- 
ing, recommended that ‘Reformation 
Day, October 31, 1948, be made the 
occasion for an emphasis upon our heri- 
tage in the Reformation and that as 
many key communities as possible bear 
a united witness to the positive prin- 
ciples of the Reformation and their 
significance for our life today.” 

More than thirty outstanding speak- 
ers from many denominations have been 
secured for engagements in one or more 
cities. Included among the religious 
leaders who will address the mass meet- 
ings are: Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and recently-appointed vice 
chairman of the central committee of the 
World Council of Churches; Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt of the Methodist Church; 
Charles Clayton Morrison of the Chris- 
tian Century; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., former 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; and Governor Luther Young- 


dahl of Minnesota. Many communities 
have scheduled laymen’s luncheons, 
youth meetings, or ministers’ meetings, 
in addition to the mass meetings. 

In commenting on the plans for the 
Missions, Dr. Jesse M. Bader, executive 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
evangelism department, said: ‘“The Mis- 
sions are not to be anti-Roman Catholic, 
but, on the contrary, they are to be pro- 
Protestant. The declarations of the 
day are to be affirmative and not nega- 
tive. A new appreciation of our Prot- 
estant heritage can result from the 
many special services in local churches 
and united services held by Protestant 
churches of a community.” 


UPROOTED PEOPLE AND 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


The Role of Uprooted People in European 
Recovery, by Dr. Jame C. Carey, of 
Barnard College, is fifth in a series of 
reports on European reconstruction 
issued by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation Committee on International 
Policy. 

More than fifteen million uprooted 
Europeans still have to find homes in 
new lands. Who they are, where they 
come from, how they have been existing 
since the end of the war, and what is 
being done or could be done on their 
behalf, is the concern of this pamphlet. 

The report is timely for American 
readers, because the first of two hundred 
and five thousand refugees allowed to 


enter the United States during a 
year period ending June 30, 1951 
provided by Congress, will reack 
United States early in October. 
Carey’s pamphlet can be a real he 
us in understanding our new neigh 
It is also an accurate source of info 
tion for those interested in sec 
further favorable government a 
regarding refugees. 


MEDFORD ASSOCIATION Q 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The regular meeting of the Me 
Association of Universalist Womer 
held on Sept. 15th at the home of 
Harrington Moore at BE. Acton. 

The members took sandwiches 
dessert and coffee was served bj 
hostess. 

After wandering over the exte 
grounds, the meeting was held, pre 
over by the President, Mrs. Elsie Hu 

Plans for the coming year 
announced. 

The speaker of the afternoon 
Mrs. Louise W. Dickson, Treasur 
the Massachusetts Association of 
versalist Women, who spoke on “ 
Money.’”’ Mrs. Dickson gave a 
comprehensive talk on the finane 
the Association of Universalist W« 
explaining the “Source of Income,” ' 
Projects which the Massachusetts 4 
ciation supports’”’ and ‘‘How the M 
is Raised.” 

Twenty-six members were presen 
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Please send. 


Some of the themes are: 


PAYING THE PRICE 


LITTLE FOXES — INDIFFERENCE 
LITTLE FOXES — SELFISHNESS 


JOY OF ANTICIPATION 


IMPERFECT INSTRUMENTS 
YOU HAVE NOTHING TO DRAW WITH 
SHINE OUT, O BLESSED STAR 
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copies of Advent Meditations to 


ADVENT 1948 MEDITATIONS 


Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, a member of our church in Grove 

Hall, Massachusetts, has written these daily notes, hoping | 
— that some of them may sing their way into your heart, with 
a message of peace and joy. 


THE CHRISTIAN LE 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
Eric Alton Ayer 


2 Religious Education Institute at 
Beach, Me., July 24-31, planned 
ially for ministers and experienced 
h leaders, proved a tremendous 
38 and an per eon to all who were 
oattend. From the early morning 
which several hardy Ferry Beachers 
ed, to the final ‘“‘good night” at 
Aship Circle, each hour brought 
ction, inspiration, and good fellow- 


| by Earle Dolphin and Helen 
y and the volunteer choir who 
mented, with good music, the 
s fine messages on ‘‘Prayer in Daily 


Angus MacLean’s_ exploratory 
- on “The Church School Curri- 
,’ had far-reaching possibilities 
ould influence the work of religious 
sion for years to come. His re- 


‘ng water in a dry land to men 
dened with petty details of parish 
i stration. 
} Dorothy T. Spoerl’s challenging 
s on “The Church and Family 
land “Education through Counsel- 
‘the latter especially for ministers) 
ig be perneribered: Her vivacious 
fipid-fire presentation of ideas fre- 
y exploded into discussions that 
ontinued after class on the Quillen 
sor at the beach. 
ta Harris, Dean of Bennett Junior 
#2, Rio de Janeiro, in her classes on 
41 Religions’’ reminded us that each 
jas philosophy has some excellence 
ir to itself to contribute toward the 
nent of all the rest. 
tbi Harold B. Waintrup also helped 
extend our vision and enlarge our 
jiations through his comprehensive 
Station of ““Contemporary Hebrew 
ght and Life.’”” His sympathetic 
htanding of the beliefs, philosophy 
story of his people enabled him to 
% effectively the present day Jewish 
wunity. His patient explanations 
“onse to inquiries concerning his 
djad his people made him a valuable 
dir of our faculty. 
J}Reamon’s consideration of “The 
ant Church Today” furnished an 
at review of Prctestant Christi- 
rom its early beginnings, through 
£wth, its change and development, 
“0 and including its status in our 
3), social order. It was a scholarly 
ation of a theme which should 
ajrimary interest to every one of us 
®\r that we may the better appre- 
ar own church and the cause for 
Git stands. 
“Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk came 
zjom Haverhill for two interesting 
“lion classes on “Group Studies in 
tracy.” Everyone regretted that 
Sjophia L. Fahs, because of illness 
‘amily, was unable to be with us as 
ed on the program. Dr. Mac- 
rad Dr. Clinton Lee Scott led the 
‘ons on the two afternoons as- 
#€:0 Mrs. Fahs. 
Institute’s council consisted of 
1th Crook, North Attleboro; Fred 
| orcester; the Rev. John S. Mac- 
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Phee, Utica; Winthrop S. Polsey, Med- 
ford; Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syra- 
cuse. Robert Carpenter, Attleboro, and 
Molly Lepley, Peoria, represented the 
crew and waitresses respectively. Under 
the able direction of chairman, the Rev. 
Albert Q. Perry of Harrisville, R. I., the 
council managed the social life of the 
conference to the satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment of all. Some of the high lights of 
the evening programs were: United 
Nations film strips; group singing with 
words and pictures on the screen, Pales- 
tine songs and Hebrew hymns led by 
Rabbi Waintrup; a travelogue on Rio de 
Janeiro by Miss Harris illustrated with 
many personal experiences; and a de- 
lightful account by Susan Andrews of 
two Unitarian-Universalist Conferences 
at Topanga Canyon, California, and Mid 
West Universalist Institute at Bridgman, 
Michigan, from which she had just re- 
turned. Interspersed with the serious 
we had, thanks to Rev. Donald Mc- 
Millan, baseball games, ping pong, volley 
ball, tennis, horseshoes, shuffleboard, and 
in the evening square dances, games, and 
an all-out amateur show in which nearly 
everyone had a part. 

On Friday evening Dean Reamon pre- 
sented denominational recognition cards 
to each delegate who had successfully 
fulfilled the requirements of the various 
courses. In addition four persons re- 
ceived a certificate of progress for work 
completed in two institutes and in the 
home church. Those so honored were: 
Florence Hewitt, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Clyde F. Joslyn, Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. 
Marie J. Lyon, Wellesley, Mass.; Win- 
throp S. Polsey, Medford, Mass. 

Each evening at 10 or 10:30 we 
gathered on the beach for the Friendship 
Circle. Miss Harris, our leader for one 
evening, spoke of world friendship and 
asked that we open the circle toward the 
sea to symbolize the inclusion of all 
humanity in our devotions. Susan An- 
drews dramatized her thought of the 
“togetherness”? of our church leaders, 
west and east, by having two cups of 
sand, one from the shores of the Pacific, 
the other from the Atlantic, poured out 
together. Robert Miller, on our last 
evening, left us with the thought that 
the lessons and inspiration of the insti- 
tute must find expression in our churches 
through us. ‘Beginning with me’ our 
Liberal Faith must grow in the world. 

This first Religious Education Insti- 
tute especially for ministers and advanced 
church leaders proved its worth. It was 
well managed, smoothly administered by 
an efficient staff, a willing crew, a con- 
scientious faculty, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a well fed, well cared for 

oup of people. May we, as Dean 
Reanon suggested in his Sunday sermon, 
‘“‘*keep the stars in our eyes” as we carry 
the inspiration of this conference to each 
of our local churches. 


PERSONALS 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. preached the 
final sermon in the Beards Hollow series 
for August on August 29. ‘There was an 
overflow congregation which filled the 
entrance steps and hall. 


* * * 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks addressed the 
convention of the Beta Theta Pi on 
Friday evening, August 27, at Mackinac, 
Michigan. 


NEW MEMBERS, 1948 


Previously reported............. 413 
Beverly, «Masai ot f20 So. 3 
Dexter, Maine. . ee ee 5 
Fitchburg, Mass................ 5 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Church of 

the Redeemer)............... 15 
INashuamNeeel. oot 2. sc ck: 17 
Norwell, Mass.................. 12 
Standing Stone, Pa............. 2 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Betts Memorial) 24 
‘lowandayPan. eck een... 4 
Washington DYCe 99. 2.25. 5 
Wausau, Wisconsin............, 14 
Weymouth, Mass............... 2 
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CHRISTENINGS, 1948 
Previously reported............. 81 
Beverly #Mass ¥en ee 9 
ConcordiNe Hern. 22 be een: 9 
Dexter; Maines 0) oon oh See. 17 
Bitchburgy Masser ee 13 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Church of 

the Redeemer)............... 5 
Nashuay.N PH ane is 9 
North Fryeburg, Maine......... 7 
Norwell SMassiteeeenes. ee oe 5 
Providence, R. I. (Church of the 

Mediator) "aarti: eee 9 
Saugus,’ Mass?) (eee ee re 5 
Schuyler Lake, N. Y............ 9 
Sheshequin, Pa................. 1 
Standing Stone, Pa............. 3 
‘Fowanda,! Pate. Pea cen 8 
Washington} Dy Cle a ere 5 
Weymouth, Mass............... az, 
Yarmouth, Maine.............. 10 
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BROWN — HOLLAND 


Marian Holland of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert A. Holland, and Albert 
Henry Brown, son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Brown of West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, were married July 
26 at an afternoon wedding on the terrace 
of the bride’s summer home at North 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts. The Rev. 
Ernest Somerfeld, minister of the Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, performed the 
ceremony. 

The bride is a graduate of Springfield 
Classical High School and Mount Holy- 
oke College, and has been the principal’s 
assistant at Classical. She was organist 
and choir director for twenty-two years 
at the Second Universalist Church, 
Springfield. As superintendent of the 
Sunday School she attended many in- 
stitutes at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine. The bridegroom was educated 
in the West Springfield schools and is a 
painting contractor in Springfield. 

The couple have made their home at 
21 Maple Street, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt had a 
splendid automobile trip during the 
month of July visiting Banff, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Ice Field, Yellowstone 
Park, Salt Lake City, Denver, and many 
other places of the West. 

* * * * 

Waiter: “All right, sir, all right. 
You'll get served in time.”’ 

Diner: “I daresay I shall; but I’m 
anxious to get through this meal before 
the prices rise again!” 

The Watchman-Examiner 
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FLOOR CANDELABRA 


HEXAGONAL DESIGN 


No. 338. Height 60 inches. Base 1234 inches $160.00 Pair 


48 ‘ 66 “ee ce $155.00 “ce 
No. 408. oth COM ia, ee LO a $150.00 “ 
(x9 48 cc ce “ee ce $145.00 ee 


Made of solid brass. The arms are ajustable and may be used in 
an inverted ve straight across or in ascending position. Satin 
finished or highly polished, lacquered for lasting beauty. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Obituaries 


MRS. HENRY A. ABBOTT 


Addie Abbott died in Gorham, 
on August 31. She was the wido 
Rey. Henry A. Abbott. 

For many years, Mrs. Abbot 
devoted worker with her husban 
Universalist church. Upon his 
ment from the active ministry 
twenty-five years ago, they m« 
Washington, D.C. ‘They affiliat 
the Washington church. Mrs. 
was one of the most loyal Univ 
to be found. She was a suppo 
her presence and with her means: 
activity in the National Me 
Church. 

As a final act of devotion, Mrs. 
deeded her Washington home 
church and parish she loved so di 

Services were conducted in ( 
Maine. Interment was in West 
Maine. 


KATE MATTHEWS CHAPIN 


Kate Mathews Chapin, 87, w 
Reverend Eben Hubert Chapi 
on September 20, at a nursin 
near Montpelier, Vermont, after 
years’ illness. 

Mrs. Chapin was born on June 
in Middlefield, Connecticut. & 
educated at the Connecticut 
School in New Britain, and tat 
two years in the Meriden public 
On October 18, 1883, she was ma 
the Reverend James Chapin to R 
Eben Hubert Chapin. The cou] 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, where the 
lished one of the first western 
salist churches. In 1896, Mr. 
accepted the chair of applied i 
and pastoral Christianity at L 
College, in Galesberg, Illinois. 

In 1899, Mr. Chapin and hi 
moved to Rockland, Maine, wher 
pastor of the Universalist church 
lived in Rockland until the deat! 
Chapin in 1909, when Mrs. Chay 
to Santa Barbara, California. 
she left to make her home ¥ 
daughter in New York City; and 
moved to Montpelier, Vermont 
home of her son and daughte 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Chapi 

She is survived by two so: 
Admiral Healy A. Chapin, U 


Income, Franchise, and 
Taxes of the State of Vermont; 
ter, Dr. Elsa Chapin, Hea 
Department of English of Pac 
giate Institute, Brooklyn, N 
grandchildren, and seven grej 
children. 

Services were conducted in 
by Reverend Herbert R. 
Bethany Church. The body 
to Boston for cremation, and 
be in the family plot in W 
Cemetery, Meriden, Connectic 
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PERSONAL 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone,, 
Tue CuHrIsTtan LEADER, WL 
preacher at Chapel Service, 
lege, Sunday, October 3, 
o’clock. 


é 


THE CHRISTIAN 


2M THE CHURCH BULLETINS 


souls Universalist Church of Wor- 
_ Massachusetts, opened the fail 
of its adult education program 
, discussion of “Communism and 
sracy,”’ September 28. 


vl Houser of Oaklandon, Indiana, 
the opening fall number of The 
r Voice of Fellowship, ‘“‘The tre- 
us challenge facing education is 
e acquisition of knowledge — it is 
velopment in the individual and 
»community of those ethical and 
fal standards which will make the 
\choices automatic.” 


rson Schwenk in the Haverhill 
‘salistreports that “‘last Sunday the 
took the lead sentences in the 
with the congregation making the 
ge. This is a beginning of a wider 
ipation by the whole congregation 
\ervice of worship. Worship is not 
hing the minister does for or to a 
ization. It is something a con- 
‘on itself does. When you try to 
your reading into the tempo and 
aning of what is being read, you 
ly that much to make your effort 
fnize with the effort of the whole 
| to listen to what this group is 
tr and at the same time to merge 
dice to the voice of the group is to 
sh a harmony that is a satisfying 
ince. 

er Macpherson in The Joliet Uni- 
/t says, ““The Time has come when 
wid women of every religious faith 
jice the fact that “In such a world 
#in which we live nothing less than 
st of which we are capable can 
paning to the saying ‘Be not over- 
‘Sy evil, but overcome evil with 


4 E. Wood in the Attleboro, Massa- 
|, Universalist for September 19 
iimulating homily on ‘“The Church 
'e National Game.” Says Mr. 


peginning a new year, it is always 
}jlook to the one just past. When 
} there are some embarrassing 
» that show up. 

!t year we spent too much time 
'g around second base. It looked 
3 It wasthrilling. We were always 
“ming to score. But when one 
) the total in the ninth inning, it 


's obvious that the batting order 
jj be revised in order to get more 
«into the line-up. I am going to 
Smy own personal batting order 
-cing the ministry in clean-up po- 
Jind putting administrative and 
ve duties in secondary positions. 
tsar too much time was spent be- 
#jadministrator. 

Hy will you revise your personal 
) order? 

“l you put churchmanship in 


ong as this already sounds like a 
‘column we might as well con- 


aiteam? Well, don’t expect this 
\The minister is sort of like the 
} Always trying to get the ball 
\t needing alert, skilled support. 
hen pitching shut-out ball, he 
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needs some runs scored behind him. 
In the Church you are the ones who run 
up the score. 

“The pitcher can not cover the outfield 
and play third base too. (We tried it last 
year and it didn’t work.) He must con- 
centrate on the pitching — getting the 
ball over — not missing a single batter 
nor walking (by) anyone. 

“The team must always strive to over- 
come the inadequacies of the pitching 
by being alert, on-the-ball, and piling up 
the runs inning by inning. 

“With such a team Murray Universal- 
ist will have a ‘big-league’ year. 

“Let’s go for the pennant!”’ 

William J. Arms in a recent September 
number of The Builder, Peoria, Illinois 
writes of illusion and reality: 

“T love truth,’’ says Anatole France in 
one of the last volumes he wrote, in 
which he gives immortality to the mem- 
ories of his childhood days. ‘I love 
truth. I believe man has need of it; but 
assuredly he has still greater need of the 
illusions that encourage and console and 
set no limit to his hopes and aspirations. 
Rob him of his illusions, and man would 
perish of very weariness and despair.”’ 

“In this so called practical age we get 
impatient with those who insist on build- 
ing castles, or dreaming dreams for 
humanity’s future, forgetting that if we 
want to reduce the illusions of mankind 
we must invest the common life with 
greater color and richness and warmth. 
If men live in conditions in which the 
finer aspects of life are present, if they 
have as a daily diet some of the luxuries 
of modern civilization they will cease 
to seek release from boredom. and mo- 
notony through the manufactured ro- 
mance of the movie. Isaiah speaking of 
that phenomena of the desert says, “The 
mirage shall become a pool and thirsty 
land springs of water.’’ Religion of 
necessity must create those visions and 
dreams which succeed in giving voice to 
the unspoken aspirations of the common 
man. These formless aspirations are 
often the raw materials out of which the 
future good is realized. 

“Tn our common experience that which 
starts as an illusion develops into a great 
reality. Sometimes it seems a sheer act 
of mad faith, but often it becomes the 
reality which under girts the whole of 
life. “The wilderness of this modern 
world shall be glad for them and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose.”’ 
We need truth, yes, but we also need 
the illusions that come from our dreams.”’ 
Beginning with “Ignorance is the Cause 
of War’’ and in building their program, 
they gave first priority to educational 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. Sec- 
ond priority was given to fundamental 
education which provides for an attack 
on illiteracy. In this the aim is not 
merely to teach them to read and write. 


ILLINOIS AUW CONVENTION 


The 80th annual Convention of The 
Association of Universalist Women of 
Illinois met in the Universalist Church 
in Joliet on May 20. Mrs. Louise Leon- 
ard Wright, a member of the United 
States’ National Commission for UNE- 
SCO, was the guest speaker at luncheon. 
Her subject was ‘‘Peace Through Under- 
standing.” The United Nations, who 
have taken up one question after another 


( BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS an HOODS 


beginning with rehabilitation, created 
UNESCO as one of the approaches to 
Peace. 

UNESCO is attempting to learn what 
was taught children in Germany and 
Japan which caused them to turn out as 
they did. It has set up its Constitution 
but to teach them something which 
helps them in their daily living. Hence 
the accent is primarily on hygiene and 
agricultural education. 

Our president, Mrs. H. W. Beecher, 
called the Convention to order at 2:30. 
Thirteen Associations answered to roll 
call and eight presidents were introduced. 
The annual reports were enjoyed. 
Briefly, Mrs. John L. Parkinson urged 
continued help for Universalist women 
in North Carolina; Mrs. C. A. Newlin 
emphasized that next year’s program in 
each group must include a special one for 
China; Mrs. L. P. Swanson cheered us all 
with news of the splendid progress made 
in the Elhott P. Joslin Camp; Mrs. John 
Petry reported that the literature re- 
mains the same but increases in value 
as it is used; Mrs. Fred Janes reported 
each local group was given pamphlets 
for suggested study on social action and 
Mrs. Louis Smith reported great interest 
shown in Universalist literature at the 
spring meeting of the Illinois Council of 
Church Women in Bloomington. 


Louise Mozlitor 


DEDICATION WEEK 
INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mother Church of Universalism 
in America 


October 24 through October 31 


Sunday, October 24 


Family Sunday t0 A.M. 
Services by Rev. Leon S. Simonetti 
Inspection of Church Building 


Wednesday, October 27 


Banquet 6:30 P.M. 
Speakers 
Historical Pageant 


Friday, October 29 
Youth Evening 


Sunday, October 31 
Morning Service 10:45 A.M. 
Christening Service 
Reception to New Members 
Communion 
Dedication Service 4:30 P.M. 
Sermon by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
Reception in Vestry 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church ~ 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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THE SEASON OF 1948 AT 


MURRAY GROVE 
Mary E. Friedrich 


Murray Grove has closed its doors on 
the 1948 season, but the more than three 
hundred friends who visited there will 
not soon forget the inspiration and joy 
they had while there. 

July 24 started the first six week 
season we have operated in many years 
and guests were welcomed by the Grove’s 
manager and his charming wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace Parkhurst of Danbury, 
Conn. and the Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Wood of Meriden, Conn., who have 
completed their third year as resident 
pastor and wife. We will not soon forget 
how delightful these charming folks made 
each day. F 

Daily devotions and Sunday services 
were conducted under the supervision of 
the resident minister, the Rev. George 
H. Wood, of Meriden, Conn. Preachers 
during the summer were, the Rev. Robert 
Cummins, D.D., Boston, Mass., the Rev. 
Phillips Thayer, Norwich, Conn., the 
Rev. Earl Engle, Auburn, N. Y., the Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan, Newark, N. J., 
the Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer, Stamford, 
Conn. and the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The various institutes and the church- 
manship weekend were conducted with 
Alice Harrison, Margaret Winchester, 
the Rev. Earl Engle, Mrs. John Wood on 
the faculty and David Snow of Drexel 
Hill, Pa. and Ida M. Folsom of Boston, 
Mass., acting as deans. 

The annual birthday party under the 
leadership of Emma Krementz was held 
on August 14 and netted two hundred 
and thirty dollars and the Fair conducted 
throughout the season with Kuni Rup- 
penstein of Brooklyn, N. Y., in charge 
resulted in over seven hundred dollars. 

The annual meeting of the Murray 
Grove Association held on August 14 
returned Arthur I. Olson of Danbury, 
Conn., to the presidency. 

This season was outstanding in many 
ways, but we are already planning for a 
bigger and better season for 1949. 


WEEK OF HOPE 
United Nations Week, 
October 17, 24 


The United States, which began as a 
drama in the minds of men, celebrates 
another dream come true, as we dedicate 
this week to the United Nations. All 
over the world, millions still shattered 
by the last war look hopefully to the 
UN as their protection against another, 
and greater disaster. 

The UN has accomplished much in 
three short years. Sometimes we forget 
the many incidents; the conflict in 
Indonesia, the dispute between Russia 
and Iran, the British-Albanian quarrel, 
the squabble over Trieste, the tension 
in Korea — any of which might have 
flamed into World War III. 

We should remember, too, the com- 
missions on refugees, economic and 
social advancement, world health and 
many other vital matters are hard at 
work. If justification of the UN were 
needed, these-achievements alone would 
serve. But there is more on record. In 
its draft proposals for an International 
Bill of Human Rights and for a Conven- 


Eg}tained Glass 4 
WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass. 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 


engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


tion against Genocide, the UN has 
tinued the work begun at Nuren 
creating a body of international lay 
morality that will strengthen h 
rights everywhere. 

The International Bill of H 
Rights would extend freedom of wo 
speech, press and assembly to all 
in all lands. 

The Genocide Convention, if ré 
by member nations, would 
assaults on any group; racial, rel 
cultural or national, making the 
subject to swift and severe punist 
by the Security Council. : 

When the Axis leaders were pla 
aggressive warfare, their first 1 
were to demolish basic liberties in 
own countries. This revealed in ¢ 
fashion the crucial role of human 
as the first defenses of peace, 
work of the UN highlights this 
relationship in a constructive an 
sighted manner. 

In pursuing its task, the Unite 
tions needs the aid of men of goo 
everywhere. The future success 
UN lies primarily with the United§ 
for the eyes of the world are upon 
a democratic country. None ot 
composed of such a conglomerate 
of people. Its citizens have many 
strains and as many religious 
grounds. Yet each has found its 
We are not perfect by any mean 
increasingly we are learning to 
play and pray together. What « 
thus accomplished here, can be 4 
plished on a global scale as well. — 
as Americans, continue to work to 
toward a peaceful life at home, 
pray together for a peaceful relati 
within the United Nations as it 
another year of service toward the 
of the world. 

Religious Press Com 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWS 
COMMITTEE 


The Massachusetts Committee 
lowship met Monday, Septem 
and authorized the ordination of 
A. West, fellowship to be confe 
the Rev. Robert M. Rice. 

Affiliate fellowship in the Uni 
Church was granted to Ernest 


license was granted to Cyril 


and license to preach was gr. 
Robert L. H. Miller. 
Albert F. Ziegler, 


THE CHRISTIAN L: 


THE 
Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


voted in peace as in war 
the preparation of young 
n and women for positions 
eadership and responsibil- 
in government, business, 
1 the professions, with 
ecial consideration for 
erans. 


UGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
j 
; President 


FTS COLLEGE 


eA Seat of Learning 


in New England 
Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


or information address: 


‘edford 55, Massachusetts 


ithany Union For Young Women 
56 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


NIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
fers the advantage of a com- 
ple home to young women ot 
yrate means, both business wo- 


sand students. The Union is 
4 easy access of all parts of 
n. 


-active rates for room and board, 
ling light and heat. 


or further information write to 


RS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


LICE C. LANE, President 
ANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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Notices 


THE CONNECTICUT 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Meetings of the Fall Conference 
of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention will be held on Saturday, Nov. 
13th in the First Universalist Church 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Raymond M. Scott, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual Universalist Convention 
of Michigan will be held at Farmington, 
Michigan, October 3 and 4, 1948. 

Lucy Bernstein, Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE 
CONVENTION 


The 123rd annual sessions of the Uni- 
versalist churches of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist 
Church in Buffalo, October 11-13. The 
sessions will begin on Monday afternoon 
with the annual meeting of the State 
Church School Association. The oc- 
casional sermon will be delivered on 
Monday evening by the Rev. John S. 
MacPhee of Utica. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
the reports of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists. 

The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men will hold its Friendship Luncheon 
at noon and this will be followed by its 
annual business session. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., will be the speaker 
at the banquet on Tuesday evening. 

The business of the State Convention 
will be continued on Wednesday mornirg 
with the annual offerings from the 
churches for the Miéimnisters’ Pension 
Fund, the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions-Recommendations and the 
election of officers. 

Letters seeking reservations should be 
addressed to Mrs. Carl Reustle, 65 Fowler 
Place, Kenmore, New York. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of North 
Carolina, Inc., will meet in annual ses- 
sion at Clinton, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3, 1948. 
Reports from churches and officers will 
be given, officers elected and other items 
of business will be transacted at that 
time. 

Earl P. Matthews, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will be held 
on Friday, October 15, 1948, at eleven 
o’clock at Bethany Union, 256 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Following the business meeting, Mrs. 
Alice Rowe Snow will speak on, “A 
Visit to Robinson Crusoe’s Island.” 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, CO- 
6-0240 on or before October 11 for 
luncheon reservations. 

Elsie G. Hurley, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF MINNESOTA 


Official Call 


The 83rd annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Minnesota will 
convene at the Universalist Church of 
the Redeemer, 4600 Dupont Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota, at ten 
o’clock in the morning on Thursday, 
October 14, 1948, for the purpose of 
hearing reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 117th session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention together with 
meetings of auxiliary organizations, will 
be held in The Universalist Church of the 
Restoration, Stenton Avenue and Gorgas 
Lane, Philadelphia, October 22—23, 1948. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—1] a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
W hite Howe Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


Minister 


REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., 
D.D. 


Minister Emeritus 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles To 
Best Sellers, From The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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UHI 


STREET 


Ages 7-12. 


MR. HOBBS 
CAN FIX IT 


By Vera Pickard. Illustrated by Mary- 
Amy Orpen. The story of a boy, a dog, 
and a man “who can fix anything”— 
even a little Scottie dog’s bad habit of 
chasing cars. Ages 6-8. $1.50 


St? NUMBER ELEVEN POPLAR 


By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Ten-year-old 
Judy, visiting her crotchety Aunt Maria’s 
home in a small town, settles a years-long 
neighborhood quarrel in her own special way. 


FROM CROCUS TO 

SNOWMAN By Pearle Boyd 
Bascom. Illustrated by Lloyd Dot- 
terer. Charming, lilting little verses 
centered about the things small chil- 
dren see and experience outdoors 
throughout the year. Ages 3-7. 50c 


12 NOV. 4 F 


$1.50 


and hs 
GOLD 


DR. TROTTER AND HIS 
BIG GOLD WATCH 

By Helen Earle Gilbert. Illustrated by 
Margaret Bradfield. What does Dr. 
Trotter do with his big gold watch, and 


what happens when he loses the key to 
it? Ages 4.7, $2 


APPLESEED FARM By Emily Taft Douglass. Illustrated by Anne Vaughan. As warming 


and honest as sunlight is this story of the Bartlett family, 


and how the visit of a gentle 


stranger brought peace and beauty to their bleak pioneer farm. Ages 7-12. $1.56 


THE STORE AT CRISSCROSS CORNERS By 
Smalley. Patsy and Peter use their “ABC’s” 
up store. Sprightly and delightful for the “le 


YA-YA By Ana Dor. Illustrated by Alice 
Carsey. An irresistible little brownie and his 
friend Meow the cat have many a fanciful 
and humorous adventure in a Finnish farm- 


house. Ages 6-8, $1.50 


THE BURRO’S MONEYBAG 

By Margaret Loring Thomas. Illustrated by 
Alice Carsey. The adventures of a little Mex- 
ican boy as he earns a peso here and a cen- 
tavo there, to buy a wooly burro. Ages 7-11. 


$1.50 


COUNTRY BOY Written and illustrated 
by Margaret Waring Buck. Tommy ‘T., fresh 
from the city, has many an adventure before 
he learns to get along with animals and _ be- 


j comes a real “country boy.” Ages 6-8. $1.50 
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Marjorie. Medary. Illustrated by Janet 


to help Mr. Jenkins straighten out his mixed- 
arning to read” stage. Ages 6-8. $1 


LUCK FOR THE JOLLY GALE 

By Cecile Pepin Edwards. Illustrated by Harve 
Stein. In this swift-moving, accurate story 
Andy Grant shares the thrills and danger of 
life aboard a whaling ship, Ages 8-12. $2 


THE SECRET OF THE 
OLD SAMPEY PLACE 
By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. The engaging story of a friend- 
ly household, and of ten-year-old Judy and her 
“secret.” Ages 7-12, $1.50 


FISHERMAN SIMMS 


By Hazel Dannecker. Illustrated by Margaret 
Bradfield. The story of jolly Fisherman Simms, 
who decides he had rather live with his 
friends and walk three miles to fish, than live 
by the lake alone. Ages 4-7, $1.50 
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